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Events of the Geek. 


THE real reply to France’s recognition of Wrangel 
has come not from either side of Downing Street but from 
the Central Hall, Westminster, where the National 


Labor Conference on Friday of last week gave its 
mandate to the Council of Action to take whatever action 
might be needed at any moment to enforce a pacific 


policy towards Russia, the withdrawal of naval 
forces operating as a blockading influence, the 
recognition of the Soviet Government and the resumption 
of trade relations. The frank appeal to direct action was 
described by the Prime Minister, with much decorous 
indignation, as “sledge-hammering at an open door.’’ 
Nothing that was known to the public generally 
warranted the Labor Conference in taking any such 
comfortable view of the situation. Their decision might 
better be described as wedging firmly a door that 
happened to be open at the moment, but might have 
swung shut an hour later. The War Secretary’s interest 
in doors banged, bolted, and barred is not confined to the 
coining of epigrams about them. Labor at the Central 
Hall voiced the will of the country on the issues before it 
as the present House of Commons has never voiced it 
since the day it was elected. That is at once the explana- 
tion and the excuse for what Mr. J. H. Thomas described 
as a desperate remedy for a desperate disease. When 
the next statesman thinks of war, he will be “up”’ 
against something harder and tougher than he met 
in 1914. 


* * * 

Russia and Poland, meanwhile, have been in con- 
tact in battle round Warsaw and in conference at Minsk. 
The first attack of the Soviet armies on the Polish 
capital has been definitely a failure. Warsaw is well 
defended by a ring of fortresses, linked up by field 
works strongly entrenched and wired. An attacking force 
without an ample supply of artillery, an arm in which 
the Bolsheviks are conspicuously weak, is under a heavy 
handicap in such circumstances, and General Weygand 
and the French staff, in whose hands the defence of 
Warsaw largely rests, should be able to maintain an 





effective resistance for a period probably running into 
weeks. That, unfortunately, materially increases the 
probability of a breakdown in the Minsk negotiations. 
The Poles have declared repeatedly that they will not 
submit to disarmament, and the French Government 
is stated on sufficiently good authority to have advised 
against the acceptance of the terms submitted by Mr. 
Kameneff to Mr. Lloyd George. The diplomatic 
strategy of the Poles is already taking clear shape. 
Encouraged by the resistance of Warsaw, the assurance 
of French supyort—that is, if the promised munitions 
can find any way into Poland—and the temporary suc- 
cess of Wrangel, they will refuse the terms offered, 
break off the negotiations, and trust to events to turn 
the tide in their favor. 


* * x 


Ir that is a right reading of the situation—and it is 
still possible to hope it is not—it is clear at what point 
the break will come. Danishevski, the Chairman of the 
Russian peace delegation, in his speech at the opening of 
the Conference on Tuesday observed that “ from a Poland 
ruled by landlords Russia is entitled to ask for guarantees 
against a fresh attack, such as she would not have asked 
for from a Poland of workmen and peasants.’’ That 
declaration can be closely paralleled by a number of 
passages in President Wilson’s speeches, and his Notes to 
Germany prior to the Armistice (e.g., ‘the Government 
of the United States cannot deal with any but veritable 
representatives of the German people,’’ Note of October 
23rd, 1918), and the principle laid down is on the face of 
it reasonable enough. There have, however, been other 
statements by Tchitcherin suggesting that what Russia 
has in view is the creation in Poland, with the consent of 
the Polish Government or without it, of a “ workers’ 
militia’’ as a guarantee against the activity of Impe- 
rialists and junkers. If what is meant is that Russia 
would be ready to leave arms, over and above the equip- 
ment of the reduced Polish army, for a militia of this 
character but of no other, no objection could be taken to 
the provision. But it might, on the other hand, be so 
interpreted as to constitute a grave interference with 
Poland’s right to manage her own affairs. 


* * * 


MEANWHILE, certain communications were passing 
between this country and France, and the Quai d’Orsay, 
forced to realize that whatever action France took she 
would take in isolation, hastened to explain that it was 
proposed to do nothing at all beyond formally recogniz- 
ing Wrangel’s administration as a de facto government. 
Recognition, in other words, would not carry with it 
material support. (In regard to armed action against 
Russia considerable importance attaches to the action 
of the Belgian Government in sending back to France 
two trains loaded with munitions intended to be shipped 
to Poland from Antwerp.) At this juncture, however, 
French spirits were sensibly raised by the issue of a long 
and extremely sententious Note from America on the 
Russian question. The State Department, to which the 
ultimate authorship of the Note is attributed, would 
apparently recognize the independence of none of the 
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border States, such as Esthonia, Lithuania, and Latvia, 
with whom Russia has concluded a satisfactory peace. 
But still less—as France completely failed to realize 
till American commentaries on the Note made mis- 
understanding impossible—would it either support or 
approve an adventure such as Wrangel’s, making only 
for the disintegration of Russia. Interchanges with 
regard to the Note and France’s reply are still in pro- 
gress, Washington having taken umbrage at the action 
of the Quai d’Orsay in publishing documents in the 
Press before they had been transmitted through the 
‘ordinary official channels. 


* * x 


Wuite France was endeavoring to whittle down her 
recognition of Wrangel, Italy, following the undeviating 


course she has marked out ever since the San Remo | 


conference, announced that she was 
Soviet Government and sending an ambassador to 
Moscow. That declaration, coming on the eve of 
Monday’s debate in the House of Commons, inspired 
Mr. Asquith to demand that this country:should forth- 
with take the same course. The suggestion met with no 
response from the Prime Minister, whose references to 
the actual situation were as meagre as they could have 
been. 
the House should be summoned before any military steps 
were taken in the event of the Minsk negotiations break- 
ing down through the fault of the Soviets, and, further, 
that in such a contingency it should be given the oppor- 
tunity of expressing its views as to whether a casus belli 
had arisen. The ground thus cleared, Mr. George, who 


recognizing the 





Mr. Bonar Law had already given a pledge that | 


_ applied. 


was entirely silent on relations with France as well as | 
on the recognition of the Moscow Government, was left 


free to devote himself to rebuking the revolutionary 
opinions and methods of Mr. Clynes and his associates, 
a subject on which Mr. J. H. Thomas made a vigorous 
retort for the special benefit of Sir Edward Carson. 


* * * 


Tue news from Albania is very serious. Though 
the Albanian Government has frequently assured the 


Jugo-Slavs that their only wish is to live at peace with | 


them, we are informed that on August 10th a Serbian 
Army suddenly invaded Albania through Dibra, 
Elbassan, and Scutari. As it advanced through the 
country it bombarded towns and villages, and destroyed 
everything in its passage. In a telegram to their repre- 


| experience, but nations and governments never. 


area ‘‘ full and complete control of the river, including 
its east bank as far east of the river as may be necessary 
for its regulation and improvement.’’ Since the west 
bank already forms part of the Polish corridor Germany 
is left without riparian rights over any part of the river. 
All she can hope for, short of a revision ef the Treaty, 
is that the Transit Commission of the League of Nations 
will insist on a just execution of the Treaty stipulation 
that the population of East Prussia shail be assured full 
access to the Vistula and the use of it for themselves, 
their commerce and their boats. 


* * * 


Ir seems as though individuals occasionally learn by 
There 
is no other explanation of the French Government’s 
ways. Not content with a “kind of war” in Syria 
and another ‘‘ kind of war’”’ against an invincible and 
impenetrable Russia, or with the difficult problem of redi- 
gesting Alsace and Lorraine, or with the dream of occupy- 
ing the Ruhr, they have now raised a formidable move- 
ment in the Sarre. The railwaymen and the whole civil 
service are practically in a state of revoli against the 
French authorities, and the strike threatens daily to 
extend to the mines and factories. Martial law, the 
patent medicine of imperialism, has of course been 
““ Le Matin ”’ reports with evident satisfaction 
that ‘‘ during the last days several hundred persons who 
figured in the list of conspirators have been put under 
lock and key. To-day a beginning has been made with 
their expulsion in batches.’’ Their deportation, it is 
admitted, has not been comfortable, but that ‘“‘ is the 
fault of the strikers.’’ ‘‘ Military measures have been 
rendered still more severe.’”” The French have, of 
course, arrested a Herr Hollmert with a convenient 
portmanteau packed with the usual incriminating docu- 
ments proving a conspiracy hatched in Berlin. The 
Sarre inhabitants tell a different tale, of violent measures 


| of “‘ Frenchification, including the suppression of opinion 
| by the ingenious method of depriving newspapers of 


| printing paper.”’ 


sentative in Paris, the Albanian Government maintains | 
that the invasion, consisting of considerable forces with 
artillery, aims at the suppression of the Albanian State | 


and the extermination of the race, as the Serbs have | 


already exterminated the Albanian element in the dis- | 
tricts they annexed. It appears only too likely that they | 


were awaiting this opportunity till the Italian forces 
were withdrawn. The Albanians appeal to Great Britain 
to support their independence in accordance with the 
Treaty of 1913. But where is the League of Nations? 


* * * 


Germany has addressed an emphatic protest to the 
Supreme Council against the award of the Council of 
Ambassadors giving Poland control of the east bank of 
the Vistula in the Marienwerder area, in spite of the 
fact that the recent plébiscite in that district showed 
an overwhelming majority (well over 90 per cent.) 
in favor of Germany. The trouble about the 
award, palpably inequitable though it is, is that 
it follows strictly the provisions of the Treaty, 
which lay it down that, however the vote goes, 
Poland is te have in the Vistula region of the plébiscite 





The last straw appears to have been 
the order that in future “ all interests of Sarre nationals 
in foreign countries would be protected by the French 
authorities and not the German consular officers.’’ 


* * * 


“‘ Le Matin ”’ asked M. Benes, Foreign Minister of 
the Czecho-Slovakian Republic, to define the policy of 
his country towards the Russo-Polish conflict. The 
telegram which came from M. Benes in reply may be 
described as a straight left to the French policy of setting 
the small States on Russia. We are resolved, says M. 
Benes, upon a policy of peace, of non-intervention, and 
of neutrality, and he adds significantly: ‘‘ Were the 
Magyars to take part in events and meddle in the Russo- 
Polish conflict, the result would be that the whole of 
Central Europe would protest vigorously, for the neigh- 
bors of the Magyars distrust them. The political, 
economic, social, and moral situation of the new States 
is such that it is absolutely impossible to have a general 
war in Central Europe.’’ The reference to Hungary is 
significant. There seems to be little doubt that France 
is still pursuing her policy of forming a League of small 
States to attack Russia. 


* *% * 


Tue National Labor Conference have approved with 
absolute unanimity the anti-war policy of the Council of 
Action, and have thus expressed the unity which the 
Labor movement in the country has suddenly achieved. 
The Labor leaders have now completed their prepara- 
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tions. Their invitation to local Labor bodies to form 
district councils to facilitate common action was quickly 
responded to in every industrial centre. Steps were 
taken to extend and consolidate the movement inter- 
nationally, and a meeting was arranged of the trade 
union international federation at Amsterdam. Very 
little was known of the actual state of feeling among the 
French workers. Mr. Adamson and Mr. Gosling, both 
of them discreet and moderate men, were therefore asked 
to visit Paris to explain to the French leaders what the 
Council was doing and to find out what was happening 
in France. The not unexpected result was the expulsion 
of the British delegates, an act in entire harmony with 
the spirit of the most reactionary Government in Europe. 


* * * 


As for the life and activities of the Council they 
will certainly be confined to the definite mission for 
which they were created. It was charged by the National 
Conference to remain in session until a full and firm peace 
between Great Britain and Russia has been obtained, the 
Conference feeling that until we have a definitely 
arranged peace with Bolshevism, the danger of a new war 
remains. Consequently the Council of Action and the 
local councils will be more or less active for some weeks 
at least, and the waiting period will not be without its 
perils and temptations. Meanwhile it may be said that 
if the necessity for action arises, the first measures will 
be to prevent the production and handling of war 
supplies. | The expedient of a general strike will be 
avoided. 


* * * 


THE coal situation is definitely worse. The miners’ 
ballot will be completed next week, and the officials 
believe that there will be a very large majority for 
striking. The figures will be known to the Executive of 
the Federation on August 30th, and they will then be 
considered by the Executives of the Triple Alliance. If 
the Alliance leaders decide that the Government ought 
to be asked to reopen negotiations, there will be two days 
left for a mediatory effort before the miners’ National 
Conference assembles on September 2nd, when the 
decision to hand in notices may be expected. At present 
both sides are in an unyielding mood, and the activity of 
the propaganda of the Government and the Coal Associa- 
tion is not a hopeful sign after last year’s experience of 
the railway strike. A coal strike at the moment might 
strike a fatal blow at our own reviving trade and that of 
the Continent, and as there is no economic urgency 
behind the strike movement, but rather a semi-political 
crisis, we hope the workmen will have in mind the vital 
necessity of keeping the coal supplies going. 


* * * 


THE appointment of Lord Sinha as Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa is the most significant personal event 
of British rule in India. When Lord Morley ad- 
mitted an Indian to the Viceroy’s Cabinet he 
was told that a fatal act had been committed, 
for the citadel of imperial authority had been entered. 
That was ten years ago, and now the most exclusive 
bureaucracy in the world must prepare to accept an 
Indian as governor of a province, with an Indian 
Ministry responsible to him. True, Lord Sinha disarms 
the critics. For a quarter of a century he has con- 
tended or co-operated with the ablest Europeans in 
India, in the High Court and the Government, and his 
quality is fully known. But the other day Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer was threatening a revolt in the Service against 
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the new order—the kind of treachery possible only to 
men poisoned by Carsonism. Lord Sinha’s name stands 
alone in more senses than one. The other four governors 
gazetted are all members of the Indian Civil Service, Sir 
William Marris, who goes to Assam, being the only one 
identified with the new spirit of equal partnership in 
responsible government. But it is fair to add that the 
spirit of Sir Edward Maclagan’s rule in the Punjab has 
been sharply distinguished from that of Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer. 


* * * 


Tue Colonial Office, at one time, could have made 
out a fair claim to possess, when compared with other 
Government departments, a streak of enlightenment and 
liberalism in its policy. It is now more reactionary 
than the India Office or the Foreign Office. Its trail is 
heavy in the White Book now published on native labor- 
in East Africa. Few more hypocritical documents have 
ever been hatched in Downing Street. The charge 
against the native labor policy initiated last year by 
General Northey in British East Africa is plain and 
unanswerable. The Governor instructed district officers 
to see that all native chiefs ‘‘ exercised every possible 
lawful influence to induce able-bodied natives to go into 
the labor field ’’’ and to report to Government the names 
of any chief who was not ‘‘helpful’’ in this matter. 
Every disinterested person, including two African 
bishops, and the East African Government’s official 
reports, testify that these orders are interpreted by the 
chiefs to mean that they are to compel natives to leave 
the Reserves and work for wages on the white settlers’ 
farms. The policy is, and, as the statements of white 
settlers show, is intended to be, forced labor, and it is 
forced labor of the worst kind because the compulsion is 
indirect and left in the hands of the native chief. The 
Secretary of State in a long despatch professes himself 
satisfied that steps have now been taken to prevent abuse, 
but a reading of the White Book shows that the original 
orders remain precisely as they were. As long as these 
orders stand, there will be forced labor in British East 
Africa. 


* * * 


“A FRIEND ”’ writes :— 


‘“While the world is still filled with wars and 
rumors of war, some twelve hundred Quaker delegates 
from America, all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from India, China and Japan, South Africa and 
Australasia, and various countries of Europe have been 
gathered during the last ten days in London, at the old 
Quaker meeting house in Bishopsgate, to consider the 
meaning and application of peace, in the light of the 
Quaker ideal, and its implication in social, civic, and 
international relationships. It is the first ecumenical 
conference held by the Society of Friends, and by the 
limits of space it was confined to delegates, the proceed- 
ings being conducted without vote or show of hands, 
according to the old Quaker way, the chairman summing 
up from time to time ‘the sense of the meeting’ in 
minutes, which were submitted to the conference, and, 
sometimes after amendment, adopted by general consent. 
In this way discussions on the fundamental religious 
basis of the Christian ideal of peace as conceived by the 
Quakers, on its bearing on the duty of the citizen, on 
racial problems, on education, and on economic and 
social life were summarized in a far-reaching way. If 
the primary result of the conference is an appeal to 
members of the Society of Friends throughout the world 
to realize more fully the ideals of Fox and Wool- 
man, jand their intespretation through life, it will, 
doubtless, have a much wider ultimate effect. The 
proceedings of the conference are to be published, and 
will be read with interest by a large number. - If it 
should issue a message to members of the a 
Friends and others, it is possible that it may find a 
response in many quarters where sermons and encycli- 
cals are neither read nor welcomed.” 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE NEW VETO ON WAR. 

“ While the nation as a whole knows little of the in- 
tricacies of Polish affairs and has no real sympathy with 
Bolshevist aims, it is quite determined that we shall not 
fall back into that slough of international intrique, partly 
financial and partly political, to which before the war 
we were too well accustomed. To attack Bolshevism is one 
thing; to attack this higher idealism is another thing, and 
it is dangerous to confuse the two. There are many, 
besides those who own allegiance to Labor, who believe 
that only in facing whatever risks may be involved in 
loyalty to this higher international policy, is the true 
line of safety, that opportunism has had its day, and 
that the only possible solution of the situation is frankly 
tu fall back on principle, treat the League with serious- 
ness, and honestly refer to it those questions which can 
only be answered in the purer atmosphere of justice and 
yoo? will which the Leaque exists to establish.’’ 


Tue Bishop oF PETERBOROUGH. 


Two theories have been advanced to explain the sudden, 
but by no means unexpected, emergence of the Labor 
Party as an organization for the prevention of war, with 
industrial pressure as its weapon. The Prime Minister 
treats it as a menace to democracy, and also as 
trenching on his own monopoly in political ‘‘ stunts,’’ 
while Mr. Dell, in an interesting article which 
we print elsewhere, thinks that British Labor has taken 
its Tennis Court Oath, and definitely opened the first 
chapter of the industrial revolution. 


We dissent from 
either view. 


The policy of the Labor Party seems to 
us to be essentially English and democratic.” It is true 
that the Council of Action is denounced as an extra- 
Parliamentary body. But there is nothing revolutionary 
in an extra-Parliamentary movement against war or any- 
thing else. The Associations that promoted the Reform 
Act of 1832 were gibbeted as organs of revolution. But 
in the retrospect they play a quite commonplace part in 
the evolution of British Liberalism. Gladstone and 
the highly respectable Duke of Westminster banded 
themselves together in 1876 to stop a British Minister 
from going to war with Russia, much as Mr. Smillie and 
Mr. Bevin have joined together to-day, and only Queen 
Victoria thought of setting the Attorney-General on 
them. And in our own times a gre :t lawyer leagued 
himself with certain British officers to resist by force the 
application of an Act of Parliament. In comparison 
with Sir Edward Carson, the Labor Party’s career as 
direct actionists shrinks to a very modest measure. 
But is the threat to withhold labor from the making 
or the handling of material of war a revolutionary act! 
If it is, our Government must revise the code of con- 
science and the industrial practice of millions of work- 
men, and declare that the right of refusal to work 
shall be withheld from the civilian no less than from the 
soldier, who has expressly bargained it away. But we 
go a little further than this. Considering all that has 
happened to the world, and all that a second war of the 
nations must involve for humanity, we affirm that 
the defence against such a calamity resides not 
merely in Parliament, but in the whole body 
of a_ people. That claim was implicit in the 
action of Labor last week. What constitutional 
theorist will deny it? The resolve to veto military pro- 
cesses does in the last resort bring Labor into physical 
conflict with the Executive in war. No one, therefore, 
would counsel a light resort to direct action. But 
given a great and sudden emergency, a national 
will to peace, and the lack of an_ effective 
resort to Parliament for the purpose of securing it, he 





would be a pedant who would rule it out from the list 
of what we should call the reserve powers of democracy. 
It is a great reflection on our rulers that all these con- 
ditions should have arisen in an old constitutional system 
like ours. But let the blame rest on those who last 
week drew the country, or let her be drawn, to the 
brink of war, rather than on the rescue party of 
Caxton Hall. 

For these reasons we do not think with Mr. Dell that 
Friday’s Labor Conference established a British Soviet. 
The object with which the Council of Action was formed 
was to find a method not of waging industrial war 
but of keeping the public peace. What were the circum- 
stances? Last week the nation lived a_ terrible 
experience over again. ‘The Times’’ warned us 
that the horrors of 1914 were at the gate; and 
for a few hours at least hundreds of thousands of 
young Englishmen must have travelled in imagination 
the ground they were forced to tread in that fatal year. 
If there had been a Government and a Parliament which 
the country trusted, recourse would have been had to 
them. But there was an almost unanimous feel- 
ing that whatever the Prime Minister’s personal 
inclination might be, the alliance with France 
and the association with Mr. Churchill made war for 
Poland, whom nine Englishmen out of ten believed to be 
in the wrong, not only a possible but a probable con- 
tingency. Was that an irrational fear? The Govern- 
ment is a bureaucracy, secretive as all bureaucracies 
are. Since the Great War ended, little war after little 
war has been engineered by British agents for the sole 
purpose of putting an énd to a Socialist Government, 
and States deliberately embroiled with each other who only 
asked to live at peace; while almost the only truthful 
word about these transactions which has reached the ears 
of the British people or the British Parliament has been 
conveyed through the Bolshevists. What was the 
Golovin intrigue but a mode of ‘‘ direct action’’? And 
what is the actual form of government under which we 
live? Two great transactions, the Secret Treaties and 
their sequel, the Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain, 
have changed the face of the world. Parliament had 
admittedly no hand in shaping either of them. Even 
to-day, when the country is aroused to the perils of 
French policy, Parliament adjourns without a single 
word of enlightenment as to our relations with a Power 
with whom, according to the official communiqué on 
Hythe, we parted on terms of ‘‘ complete agreement.”’ 

Much the same obscuring veil has been thrown over 
Mr. Churchill, though his personality is the main cause of 
the disturbance of the public mind. His article in the 
‘Evening News,’’ if it meant anything at all, was an 
incitement to a fresh war on Bolshevism, the sequel of 
half a dozen beaten enterprises, starting this time from 
the German frontier. Yet on Monday Mr. George 
hastened to climb into the Churchill boat, and insisted 
that he found himself quite comfortable there. Does he 
realise how such action revives the scepticism not only 
about Mr. Churchill but about himself? Does he 
imagine that a people like ours, used to the forms and 
the practice of democracy, can virtually be deprived of a 
constitutional organ of government, to which they can 
resort for discovering the truth about affairs, and 
acquiring the power of influencing them, and 
abstain from a vigorous and original attempt at 
self-expression? He must remember what kind of 
a thing he willed the Parliament of 1918 to be. 
The device of the coupon packed and closed it against an 
independent Liberal opposition; and the same artifice 
cut down the Labor Party to, let us say, a fourth of its 
true constitutional strength. But the stream of criticism 
was only diverted, and if for the moment it has now 
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flowed into the current of direct action, Mr. George, who 
made this misrepresentative House, is chiefly to blame. 
If even now he governed by and with it, the natural 
prestige of Parliament might in some degree revive. But 
the Prime Minister treats the House of Commons as a 
theatre in which to make an occasional rentrée from the 
more real and exciting stages of Paris or of Spa. He 
neither guides it nor trusts it. The foreign policy of the 
country, its oversea interests and possessions, are shaped 
elsewhere. There is no British Cabinet ; there is only a 
Prime Minister, whose power derives in the main from 
his place on an international council. There is hardly 
even a Foreign Office. A few weeks ago a 
meeting of journalists was assembled in a room 
of the Foreign Office and addressed there on 
an important question of foreign affairs by a member of 
Mr. George’s secretariat, we helieve, without the know- 
ledge of the Foreign Secretary. We are not at all 
disposed to admit that last week’s gathering in West- 
minster was of the nature of a Soviet. But we should 
have thought the interesting household at 10, Downing 
Street came a good deal nearer the mark. 

For our part, we fully expect that the Council of 
Action will play throughout this drama of a threatened 
but we hope an arrested war only the limited and tem- 
porary part its authors originally assigned it. The 
Parliamentary system leaves great spaces of policy 
exempt from all popular control. But it would be insane 
to abandon it because for the moment an uncandid 
Minister and an undemocratic form of Govern- 
ment have overlaid its usefulness. The Labor 
Party acted because, in the absence of a Referendum or 
of a free Parliament, there was no one else to act. But 
as Labor itself aims at becoming a Government, the mere 
destruction of authority can be no part of its purpose. 
It agitates and organizes because it is not in Parliament, 
any more than the essential thought and will of the 
nation are there. The link between power and responsi- 
bility has been broken, and if the Prime Minister is wise, 
he will hasten to restore it by means of an early General 
Election, elected on a scheme of proportional representa- 
tion, and therefore conceived and planned in a very 
different spirit from the wretched misadventure of 1918. 
Mr. Clynes well said that the Council of Action came into 
the field largely because there was no League of Nations 
there. Between the League and a democratic Ministry 
and House of Commons, the savage and desolating 
prospect on which we look to-day may yet change back 
again to the semblance of a civilized Europe. 





THE ISOLATION OF FRANCE. 


‘* When one considers what was the position of France 
during the war and what it is to-day, one is stupefied. 
iBut yesterday in answer to her appeal a hundred peoples 
‘from the ends of the earth,’ wnited against Germany, 
‘crossed mountains and seas to destroy her.’ What have 
we done with our allies? What has become of our friends? 
Not a single one remains to us.” 


Ir is a Frenchman, the most distinguished living French- 
man, addressing Frenchmen in a direct and moving 
appeal to them to return to a policy of moderation and 
sanity. Anatole France tells his countrymen some home 
truths about the conduct of their international relations. 
We are the last of France’s allies who stood by her side 
in the war and now stand with her at the parting of the 
ways. For that is the significant fact in the events of 
the last week ; henceforth France must go forward alone 
upon the path chosen by her Government. It is not 
our intention to tell home truths to our ally or to appor- 





tion blame, for when friends, whether States or indivi- 
duals, part in disagreement, accusations and reproaches 
are useless. But we have again reached a vital turning 
point in the affairs of Europe, and iti is essential that we 
should understand the causes which have produced the 
isolation of France, the amazing reversal in her position 
which has come in less than two years. 

The events of the last fortnight, the breakdown of 
an alliance which only a few months ago ninety-nine out 
of every hundred Frenchmen and Britons were swearing 
would be eternal, the collapse and ruin of a new State 
which only the other day practically the whole world 
was welcoming into the ‘‘ comity of nations,’’ these 
events are not the results of chance or unavoidable mis- 
fortune; they spring directly from the adoption by 
statesmen and Governments of certain principles of 
foreign policy. For in international affairs, more so 
than in any other field of human activity, men reap as 
they sow. And in this field so tremendous are the forces 
with which statesmen are manceuvring and playing, that 
the Nemesis of their actions is swiftly and startlingly 
visible. The place to look for poetic justice to-day 
is in the archives of Foreign Offices and the history of 
foreign policy. 

For the Russian-Polish situation and the break-up 
of the Alliance are poetic justice, in other words they 
are the Nemesis of the folly of statesmanship, and 
the logic of their peace settlement. President 
Wilson’s too-often quoted words, the ‘‘ acid test,’’ have 
come true in a sense not intended by him. Look back 
to the end of 1918 and the beginning of 1919. The 
world was ringing with the fine phrases and generous 
principles of Mr. Wilson. It is not true, as 
some of his old supporters now seem to _ believe 
in their despair and disappointment, that these were 
merely the verbiage of an unapplied idealism. They 
covered a real and possible policy of international recon- 
struction, a regrouping of the nations of Europe and of 
the world in a new ‘‘ comity of nations.’’ They implied 
however a break, dramatic and complete, with the old 
conceptions of diplomacy, policy, and punitive and 
profiteering peace-making. Then came the _ peace- 
making of Paris. There was built up there a mosaic 
of militarism and exploitation, the economic exploitation 
of defeated States and the helpless nations of Africa and 
the East. From that moment the League of Nations 
became a contemptible mockery, and the relations of 
the States of Europe were regulated by the policy of 
force, hostility, and greed. The Alliance definitely took 
the road which France is still pursuing with Russia and 
from which at last we are drawing back. It is 
untrue that France is alone responsible for the falsifica- 
tion of all the Allies’ professions and the abortion of the 
League. We filled our own pockets in Asia and Africa, 
and wherever we conceived directly “ British interests ”’ 
our Government followed the principles of a militarist 
and profiteering policy. But France was, in the first 
place, peculiarly responsible for the ‘“ European ”’ 
settlement. It was the French Government, under 
the direction or influence of military men, financiers, 
and industrialists, which built up that part of the 
mosaic. Each separate piece could only be kept in 
place by an elaborate system of military force. The object 
was the subjection of Germany, and the strategic idea 
was to cripple her on East and West, and surround her 
on all sides with a ring of hostile States, dominated by 
France. Poland was the key-stone of this structure on 
the East, and the policy of aggrandizing Poland, of an 
Eastern Europe placed under French hegemony, and of 
the economic ruin of Germany, led directly to the French 
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attitude towards Russia. This old, pre-war system 
of international relations always had and will have the 
same results. It is based upon hostility and military 
force, but in the end it becomes a _ policy of 
fear. You have only to read the French press 
to see that the French during the last eighteen months 
have been living in a nightmare created by their own 
policy, the nightmare of an alliance between their victim 
and Russia. Hence the same policy of force had to be 
applied to Russia as to Germany. The Denikins and 
Koltchaks, the cordons sanitaires and the ‘‘ barbed wire 
fences,’’ the Polish adventure and the fantastic concep- 
tion of a union of Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, 
Jugo-Slavia, and Bulgaria under the French egis to 
fight against Bolshevik Russia, are only the Sarre and 
Left Bank and the dismemberment of East Prussia trans- 
lated from terms of a German policy into those of a 
Russian policy. 

This policy of force has already failed, though 
French statesmen refuse to recognize the fact. It was 
bound to fail, just as the Weltpolitik of German mili- 
tarists was bound to fail. The whole of this conception 
of international relations depends on a perpetual and 
delicate balancing and co-ordination of military strength. 
If one stone drops out of the mosaic, the whole structure 
is doomed to collapse. Poland has now dropped out of 
the masterpiece of Marshal Foch and M. Loucheur, and 
we are witnessing the collapse of the Anglo-French settle- 
ment of Europe. Now, therefore, the alternative path 
which the nations of Europe can follow in international 
affairs is once more clearly displayed before them. 
There is no doubt that the peoples of the world, as dis- 
tinguished from their Governments, are unanimously in 
favor of choosing the way of co-operation, equality, and 
peace in a League of Nations. It is the dorce of this 
popular determination acting upon our own Government 
which has compelled it to leave the perilous track which 
it had hitherto followed with France. The same thing has 
happened in Italy, and the answers of some of the small 
States, like Czecho-Slovakia, to the French call to arms, 
show that there, too, the people are surfeited with 
force and fraud and war. Unfortunately, in France, 
as Anatole France says, the proletariat seems unable to 
‘make itself heard in the councils of empire.’’ Conse- 
quently it is probable that for a time at least France 
will continue to travel the old road ef militarism and 
imperialism. But it is certain now that she will 
have to go on alone. After last week our paths have 
parted. Our Government will be compelled more and 
more to retrace their steps towards the policy of a real 
League of Nations. It is doubtful whether the actions 
of the British and French Governments in the last two 
years have not made any League of Nations, on the 
original basis, impossible. But at least the only chance 
for Europe lies in an attempt to retrace our steps towards 
the League. If France should ever realize this, she 
may recover the companionship of 1914. Meanwhile 
she must go on, along her own path, alone. 





THE IRISH WAR. 
Tue House adjourned on Monday leaving the Irish war 
raging more furiously than ever. That war becomes every 
day more like a war between England and Ireland. There 
is no sense in which the Government can be said to be 
maintaining order ; the most that can oe said is that it is 
engaged in suppressing a rival order. We are accustomed 
to the spectacle of a foreign Government confronted with 


a general campaign of law breaking for political ends.. 


Irish history is full of such examples ; three Irishmen so 
different as O’Connell, Davitt, and Parnell, knew how 





to use that weapon. But the conduct of the Irish people 
to-day has little in common with those memories. Ireland 
is organized less for rebellion than for construction; 
less for disorder than for order ; less for protest than for 
self-development. Over great parts of Ireland justice 
is administered by Irish courts; persons and property 
are protected by Irish police; disputes and quarrels are 
settled by Irish arbitrators. The initiative is in Irish 
and not in British hands. For Ireland has attacked 
British institutions by the simple method of setting up 
her own and working them. And this method has been 
so effective that it has won over the great body of 
Unionist opinion in Ireland outside Ulster. Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Shortt, Mr. Fisher and the other Liberal 
members of the Cabinet are all Tories and Imperialists 
to-day in comparison with Irish Unionists like Lord 
Midleton, Lord Castlemaine, and the others who met in 
Dublin last week to demand Dominion Home Rule and 
no partition. 

It is believed in some quarters that the cause of the 
quarrel of the British Government with the Irish people 
is the series of murders which has disfigured the history 
of this latest Irish struggle for freedom. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Mr. Bonar Law had the 
audacity to say the other day that there was no coercion 
of opinion in Ireland. But the murders in Ireland— 
inexcusable as they are—did not precede coercion; 
they followed it. The men who are sentenced 
by court-martial in Ireland to two, three, or 
more years of penal servitude are not tried for complicity 
in murder ; they are tried for declaring their preference 
for republican institutions to British rule. We have 
before now urged in these columns that the Government 
should be compelled to produce in Parliament full par- 
ticulars of the trials held and the sentences inflicted under 
the system of coercion that has been in force in Ireland 
since the Armistice. How many Englishmen know for 
what offences men are deported, kept in prison without 
trial or tried by a court-martial, the synonym for judicial 
iniquity in every part of the wofld? The new Coercion 
Act differs from previous Coercion Acts in this important 
respect, that it is an attempt to put down not the discon- 
tent connected with some specific agitation but the dis- 
content connected with the whole system of British rule 
in Ireland. Nine Irishmen out of ten will come into 
court guilty and condemned because nine Irishmen out 
of ten think that nothing could be worse for their 
country than the government England is imposing on 
them, and to hold or declare that belief is a criminal 
offence. In the eyes of the courts that are to try Irish- 
men, it is just as much a crime to hold thati belief as it is 
to incite to murder. The Government represent the 
murders as the kind of crime they want to suppress ; but 
they began their coercion long before the murders began, 
and they punish a man who carries a “‘ seditious ’’ docu- 
ment with a sentence that would be severe for many an 
act of personal violence. If Sinn Fein could exercise an 
absolute controlling power over the passions of Irishmen, 
it would simply have prevented the British Government 
from attributing to zeal for putting down murder 
measures that it set in train before anybody had been 
murdered. We doubti whether even this House of 
Commons could have allowed the Government to make 
war openly on the Irish people if no policemen kad been 
killed. 

The issue in Ireland is between one order and 
another. And when it comes to lawlessness, there is no 
more to be said for the Government than for the Sinn 
Fein extremists. Hardly a week passes without the news 
of the sacking of an Irish town. The violence 
of police and soldiers is apparently directed specially 
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against the creameries of the co-operative societies, which 
is much as if soldiers in occupation of an English district 
sacked the co-operative stores on the ground that 
soldiers had been murdered. Zabern, which used to 
stand as a dramatic symbol of military lawlessness, seems 
a very mild and tame memory after our latest perform- 
ances in the Irish towns. 
punished these outbreaks, though it was so alarmed by 
their effect on public opinion that General Macready has 
been forced to issue a very late and inadequate warning 
against them, and to order British troops to conduct 
themselves with decency not on foreign soil but on a part 
of the King’s dominions. Yet one would have supposed 
that a soldier who breaks bounds, sets fire to churches or 
shops, was a more appropriate subject for a court-martial 
than an Irish M.P. who happens to declare himself an 
enthusiast for self-determination after his more 
enlightened neighbors have discarded that: illusion. These 
incidents alone are enough to show that the Irish war 
is not a war between order and anarchy, or government 
and anarchy; it is a war between order and order, and 
on both sides it is conducted by methods of lawlessness. 
That war is now going to become much more terrible, 
because the Government are going to use the Coercion 
Act as a means for destroying the Sinn Fein courts. That, 
we fear, is the meaning of the seizure of the Lord Mayor 
of Cork. The Government cannot keep order in 
Ireland themselves. They now propose to destroy if they 
can institutions which keep order with such success that 
Unionists gladly. resort to them. If that is their 
settled policy, the outlook is desperate. 

Is there no escape from this dreadful prospect? Are 
we bound to continue this war, with its fatal consequences 
not merely in Ireland but in every British colony? There 


is one obstacle to peace, and that is the Prime Minister. 


| Whether he is the prisoner merely of his own false pride, 


The Government has not | 


or of a compact with Sir Edward Carson, we do not 
know. Nobody can contrast his stiff attitude to 
Treland with the alertness that he shows in other 
crises without noticing that he is not a free man. But 
why should the British people and the Irish people both 


| be made to suffer because whereas everybody else is ready 





to discuss a settlement, Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Edward 
Carson can only repeat their formula about the special 
sanctity of the six counties, and England’s veto on an 
Irish Republic? It is the British Government that are 
the obstacle to an Irish settlement. It is the British 
Government that provide the disturbing ‘“ complex.’’ 
If Ireland were free to form her own Constitution and 
her own Government, does anybody doubt that the two 
parties, each of which knows the other to be indispens- 
able to Ireland’s prosperity, could come to terms? 
We may indeed drive Ireland into the condition in 
which she would prefer even the disadvantages of complete 
separation to association with a Power that insists on 
oppressing her. Captain Harrison warns Mr. Lloyd 
George that if he goes on letting soldiers and police 
wreck Irish will drive Ireland to this 
choice. We had our great opportunity in August, 1914, 
and how was it used? Mr. Redmond’s famous offer was 
met by Sir Edward Carson with a sullen threat to call 
out the Ulster Volunteers whenever the Home Rule issue 
was revived, and by a declaration from Mr. Bonar Law 
that he would support the resistance of Ulster not only to 
the will of Parliament but to the will of the British 
people. The British people believed when Mr. Redmond 
made his offer that we had won the Irish nation. We 
can only win it to-day by the policy of the free choice. 


towns, he 








THE TERROR 


IN AMERICA. 





‘‘T rnEsPECT the ancient processes of justice,’’ said the 
American President in 1917. He was addressing a 
Labor Convention, and was rebuking the earlier excesses 
of mob violence after America’s entry ‘nto the war. In 
refusing to meet lawless agencies by making himself, as 
he put it, ‘‘ partner in destroying the law,’’ Mr. Wilson 
was uttering his own faith and enunciating, of course, 
an essential principle of American and English public 
life. But that was three years ago. Amid the darkness 
of tragedy in which his Presidency draws to an end there 
is nothing more desolating than this: that through the 
treachery of certain of his Ministers Mr. Wilson’s second 
term has seen a fiercer reign of lawlessness (on the part 
of the guardians of the law themselves) than any self- 
governing country has endured : a state of affairs to which 
in the great nations of the modern world there has liter- 
ally been no parallel, except in Russia of the Tsars. 
There is no precise date to be fixed for the beginning 
of the Terror, but the stages are clearly discernible. The 
first was marked by the passage of the Espionage Act 
(the American Dora), the rigors of which were incalcul- 
ably enhanced by the activities of the patriotic vigilance 
societies. Those amazing bodies, backed by immense 
funds and by arrays of names including many of 
America’s most prominent citizens, recruited a multitude 
of private informers for the great work of ‘‘ hunting the 
home Hun.’’ With the perfecting of the wondrous 
machine of publicity and pressure for the raising of 





successive Liberty Loans, the second stage was reached. 
This brought the completion of the loyalty card-index 
which enshrined the name and record of almost every 
American citizen, and it enlisted the services of every 
association and social agency—the school, the church, the 
kinema, and the entire world of business. It might have 
been supposed that with the Armistice and the with- 
drawal of America from Europe, the vast edifice of 
unreality would collapse. Not so. In the realm of 
propaganda, peace hath her victories no less renowned 
than war. The masters of America (as the earlier Wilson 
might have said) were not to be deprived of the fruits of 
years of ‘“‘dope ’’—for was not the Bolshevik more evil 
than any Hun? Hence it was not until after the 
Armistice that) America entered upon the third, and 
genuinely heroic, stage of the Terror. This began early 
in 1919, when Mr. Wilson, absorbed in the Paris Con- 
ference, entrusted the Attorney-Generalship to a 


_ Pennsylvanian lawyer and nominal Quaker—NMitchell 


Palmer. 

Mr. Palmer took over the Department of Justice at 
the end of an eighteen months period during which it 
had been demoralized by the administration of the 
Espionage Act, with its prosecutions leading to hundreds 
of ferocious sentences, and the building up of an army 
of spies certainly never surpassed under any European 
despotism. He declared war upon the Reds, all kinds 
of Reds. His finer strokes were not prepared until the 
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end of the year; but these were led up to by certain 
legislative activities which were of great assistance to his 
department. In Washington a committee of the Senate, 
presided over by Senator Overman, entered upon a far- 
flung investigation of Bolshevist activity and influence, 
which provided for the American Press a mass of blood- 
curdling stuff exactly suited to the cinema-fed mind. And 
a little later in the year another investigating committee 
began a still more sensational career. This second body 
was chosen from the two Houses of the New York State 
Legislature at Albany, at the instance of Senator Lusk, 
a man whose immortality as a member of what Roosevelt 
used to call ‘‘ the lunatic fringe’’ is about as secure as 
anything of the kind could well be. During the summer 
of last year the Lusk Committee held its inimitable sit- 
tings in New York City, the ré/e of chief inquisitor being 
filled by a New York lawyer not otherwise famous—Mr. 
Archibald E. Stevenson. Some day the story of the Lusk 
Committee will be told in full. And on our side, when 
the Coalition Government and Parliament shall have 
given way to honester men, a public Commission will 
reveal the working of the British Secret Service in all 
parts of the world. That will be an incredible story ; and 
in it will be found the facts, at present known only in 
suspicious outline, as to the triple alliance between the 
U.S. Department of Justice, the Lusk Committee, and 
the British Secret Service, especially as represented in 
New York by Mr. R. N. Nathan, who in the winter of 
1920 was at Copenhagen for the negotiations between 
Mr. O’Grady and Mr. Litvinoff. 

So much for the background of Mr. Mitchell 
Palmer’s campaign. The method of indiscriminate raids 
and arrests had been adopted by his predecessor, Mr. 
Gregory, who in his gentler day had been looked upon 
as a fairly ruthless exponent of the policy of Thorough. 
His victims, however, had commonly been Socialists and 
members of the Industrial Workers of the World. Mr. 
Palmer’s vision of red was much more extensive. His 
department, he announced, had the names and records of 
60,000 radical suspects. His policy was based upon two 
single, and for a time quite popular, ideas: (1) that the 
Republic was in imminent danger from Red evangelism, 
and (2) that most aliens, especially Russians, were 
criminally red. They ought therefore to be caught and, 
as the saying runs, ‘‘ sent back where they belong.” 
Mr. Palmer began in earnest during November, 1919, 
with raids on the local centres of the Russian Workers, 
notably the Russian People’s House in New York. This 
was a place humming with classes, in scientific and 
mechanical subjects especially. The house was invaded, 
the interior wrecked, and a few hundred people arrested. 
Similar raids occurred in other cities. The arrested 
aliens were put through the roughest of examinations by 
officers of the Immigration Department. The cry was 
“Deport them all!’’ On December 21st, the U.S. trans- 
port ‘‘ Buford ’’ was despatched from New York, bearing 
249 aliens. The vessel sailed under sealed orders, but it 
was known that her destination was a port of Soviet 
Russia. Her passengers had been taken from many 
cities, separated from their families, and given no oppor- 
tunity of a hearing in court. ; 

The November raids and the departure of the 
‘““ Soviet Ark ’’ were evidently regarded by the Attorney- 
General as a signal success. At the New Year, in almost 
every large city throughout the country, there was a 
round-up of suspects, the total in a few days being esti- 
mated at over 5,000. All those arrested were supposed 
to be aliens and, according to the official theory, either 
anarchists or members of the American Communist 
Party or Communist Labor Party. The Press had been 
so unceasingly fed with stuff about the Red Menace that 
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for a short time the Administration was cheered on in its 
enterprise. But the critical weeklies were alert from the 
start, and gradually the facts about the raids and the 
treatment accorded to the victims in the name of law 
and order began to come out. It was shown that 
hundreds of arrests had been made without warrants, and 
that the prisoners had been treated with incredible bar- 
barity. It had been announced that after thorough 
sifting the Department: of Justice had found 3,000 perfect 
cases for deportation. Yet in the end the great majority 
had to be unequivocally released. 

The inevitable swing back in the direction of public 
sanity began a few weeks later, greatly stimulated by 
the action of two or three federal judges, in widely 
different parts of the country, who refused to succumb to 
the witch-hunting hysteria. Then came two successive 
blows delivered in Washington: first, an important judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court, and secondly, some drastic 
action by Mr. Louis F. Post, the acting Secretary for 
Labor, long known as a worker in progressive causes and 
a leading advocate of the Single Tax. It fell to Mr. 
Post to review over 1,000 cases of aliens arrested and 
recommended for deportation. In a memorandum 
recording his findings he wrote :— 

‘““As a rule the hearings show the aliens arrested 
to be working men of good character who have never 
been arrested before, who are not anarchists or revolu- 
tionists, nor politically or otherwise dangerous.”’ 

He expressed himself in the most downright terms as 
to the injustice inflicted upon men and women who were 
without protection or means of redress. The Press and 
the country woke up with a start, and a few childish 
members of Congress sent up the reputation of the act- 
ing Secretary of Labor still further by urging that he 
should be impeached. 

In every city where the raids occurred lawyers were 
found, if only two or three inconsiderable men, to take 
up the cause of the persecuted aliens. But the great 
practitioners of the New York Bar missed a unique 
opportunity. If one of them had come forward last 
winter (as Mr. Charles E. Hughes did on behalf of the 
five Socialist members expelled from the New York State 
Assembly) and had fought through the courts the case 
of the aliens ‘‘ ordered deported,’’ he would to-day be 
the first citizen of the Republic. As it was, the challenge 
was taken up by a group of twelve courageous lawyers, 
representing different cities, three of them being pro- 
fessors in the Harvard Law School. These submitted a 
large part of the record of the raids to a critical examina- 
tion, and they have published the result in a pamphlet 


of a most deadly character: ‘‘ Report upon the Illegal © 


Practices of the U.S. Department of Justice ’’ (National 
Popular Government League, Washington, D.C.). It 
contains only a small part of the material available, being 
confined to the raids in a few cities, the indictment being 
supported by affidavits and extracts from the court 
records. 

Thus, at Bridgeport, Conn., 97 persons were taken 
in November. They were beaten, chained, starved, and 
otherwise tortured. Most of them were kept in jail until 
April, generally in solitary confinement—that is, they 
were buried alive for five months in torment. Similar 
conditions prevailed at Hartford, for a similar time. 
Here ten poor men were held to bail at $10,000 each, and 
then released without: bail. 

January 2nd, again, was marked in Detroit by what 
was described as ‘‘ a supreme effort to break the back of 
radicalism ’’ in the city. To this end 800 men were con- 
fined, for from three to six days, in a dark corridor of 
the federal building. There was one drinking fountain 
and one sanitary convenience. A crowd of 130 or 140 
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was packed into the police ‘‘ bull-pen ’’—a cellar-room 
of 30 feet by 24, with one window. Warrants for 440 
of the Detroit prisoners arrived from Washington twelve 
days after the raid. 

It is, however, to Boston that we are taken by the 
twelve lawyers for the most complete and sensational 
exposure of the Department of Justice. The case of 
eighteen prisoners (including an Englishman named Colyer 
and his wife, members of the Communist Party) came 
before Judge G. W. Anderson on petition for habeas 
corpus. The application led to a long trial, in the course 
of which facts and documents were made public of such 
a character that a recital of the bald facts is the only way 
of treating them. 

Among the witnesses examined before Judge Ander- 
son were the principal officers in Boston of the Immigra- 
tion Department and the Department of Investigation 
(t.e., the Secret Service). Their testimony and the 
official documents put in as evidence established, among 
other startling circumstances, the following: that large 
numbers of aliens were arrested in Boston by officers 
unprovided with warrants of any kind; that at least 100 
prisoners were assembled on Deer Island (in the harbor 
dedicated at an historic Tea Party to freedom), while the 
officers sent urgent requests to headquarters for tele- 
graphic warrants; that the victims, like their fellows in 
other cities, were subjected to prolonged torture in con- 
ditions of abominable cruelty. And there was something 
more. The text of a confidential letter of instructions 
from Washington was submitted to G. E. Kelleher, 
senior officer in Boston of the Secret Service. It con- 
tained the following passage :— 

‘Tf possible you should arrange with your under- 
cover informants (t.e., agents provocateurs) to have meet- 
ings of the Communist Party and the Communist Labor 
Party held on the night set. I have been informed by 
some of the bureau offices that such arrangements will 
be made. This, of course, would facilitate the making 
of the arrests.”’ 

These arrangements were actually made. The treps were 
set on January 2nd, and the Department of Justice did 
the rest. In the same secret instructions the raiding 
squad were warned to avoid laying hands on any Ameri- 
can citizens; they were told that they could go to work 
without warrants, and that the sole ground for deporta- 
tion would be membership of either wing of the Com- 
munist Party. In cross-examination the officers admitted 
everything. Judge Anderson’s remarks from the Bench 
in the course of the hearing included many pungent dicta, 
such as :— 

‘‘It is the business of any American citizen, who 
knows anything about Americanism, to resign if given 
such instructions.” 

‘‘ What does appear, beyond reasonable dispute, is 
that the Government owns and operates some part of 
the Communist Party.” 

The evidence was analysed and appraised by Judge 
Anderson in a judgment long enough to fill a small 
volume—a document which, we may be assured, will 
suffice to give this fine and fearless New Englander a 
place in future histories of the United States beside 
the most renowned guardians of freedom and public 
right. 

As for Mr. Palmer’s victims, one particular word 
may be added. During the twenty-one months since the 
Armistice, aliens by the hundred thousand have been 
applying for passports to Europe. Mostly they have been 
refused. But there has been one way of securing, not 
only a passport, but a free passage at the expense of 
Uncle Sam: a man needed only to confess himself a 
Communist, and the doors flew open. What wonder that 
many a one, after a modern lesson in Americanization, 


made the confession with a will? This is from the sworn 
deposition of a Russian at Fort Wayne, Michigan, last 
April :— 


‘* When I came to America I came with the thought 
that I was coming to a free country—a place of freedom 
and happiness, and I was anxious to come—to get away 
from the Tsaristic form of government. As much as I 
was anxious to come here to America, I am a hundred 
times more anxious to return to Soviet Russia, where I 
will at least be able to live. For six months IT have 
been confined in jail, the Government refusing either to 
deport or release me. We ask only of you that you 
carry out the sentence you yourself have decreed—that 
we be deported, with our families, to Soviet Russia.” 
The Cabinet Minister directly responsible for this 

apostasy from the American idea of principle was a 
candidate for the presidential nomination. At San Fran- 
cisco, of course, the Democrats smothered Mr. Mitchell 
Palmer, and gave the party nomination to Governor 
Cox, who, whatever else he has done or not done, has 
kept the State of Ohio as free as might be from the 
Palmer spirit and method. We may be perfectly sure 
that the decisive stand taken by Mr. Louis Post, the 
Anderson judgment, and the revelation of the twelve 
lawyers, have together cleared the air and brought back 
a large measure of public sanity. The Terror in its 
existing form will not survive the election campaign. 
But what of the victims of propaganda and espionage, 
numbering some hundreds besides the aliens who have 
been the special objects of Mr. Palmer’s care? They 
include conscientious objectors and pathetic Mennonites 
and Russellites sentenced to ten or twenty years; 
Socialists and I.W.W.s immured for similar terms; men 
and women put away for half a normal lifetime on 
account of alleged “ seditious remarks’’ (not seldom 
made in complete privacy); the young Russian girl 
Mollie Steimer, condemned to fifteen years for distribut- 
ing a leaflet which, according to the two most eminent 
judges of the Supreme Court, she had as much right as 
anyone has to circulate the Constitution ; Eugene Debs, 
the Socialist candidate for the presidency, sentenced to 
ten years for an utterance which a student of compara- 
tive politics in old Europe would count less dangerous 
than Mr, Clynes’s last speech in Parliament. “That 
this nation,’’ said the greatest American, in the supreme 
classic of American eloquenc2, “ that this nation, under 
God, might have a rebirth of freedom——.”’ 





A HZondon Miarp. 
Lonpon, Fripay. 


Tue Foreign Office communiqué is clearly meant to 
announce the success of the long negotiations between 
Zaghlul Pasha and his colleagues and the Milner Com- 
mission. That is a cause for warm congratulation to 
both parties, especially to the Liberal element on the 
Commission. For it clearly implies a full restoration 
of liberty and nationality to the Egyptian people. 
The reader of Sir Valentine Chirol’s admirable 
book, “The Egyptian Problem,’ will have seen 
in it a preparation for that solution and a 
justification of it. It is necessarily based on 
the conception of a free treaty between the 
British Government and the representatives of the 
Egyptian nation. It must therefore include a general 
withdrawal of our officials and of the Army of Occupa- 
tion from Egypt, that is, from the territory covered 





by the Capitulations, subject to a proper provision 
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for individuals and to the retention, maybe, of 
one or two British representatives charged with 
the work of supervising the interests that have 
accumulated during our long tenure of power 
and responsibility. Beyond that, all that Egypt 
retains of the British staff will be voluntary, and the two 
great problems of Egyptian politics—the culture of the 
land and the distribution of the Nile water—as well 
as foreign affairs, revert to Egyptian hands. If such 
a settlement goes through, it will be a generous and 
a wise one, of splendid augury for our political future, 
no less than for Egypt’s. 


Ir is polite to speak of a resumption of the Anglo- 
French Entente. But that is the language of journalism 
that either sentimentalizes the facts or is ignorant of 
them. Lord Curzon’s despatch in answer to the French 
declaration has gone, and it cannot be smooth reading. 
It is bound to remind the Quai d’Orsay of its agreement 
at Hythe to defer a French recognition of Wrangel till 
after the Minsk Conference had broken down, and of 
its apparent willingness to enter into trade (not 
political) negotiations with Messrs. Kameneff and 
Krassin. Supposing that these promises were conditional, 
or that a case can be made out for evading them. How 
can France defend her advice to Poland. to stand out 
against the Russian terms? That she aid not know 
we were in favor of her accepting them? If that is 
conceivable, it is not to be maintained that all her 
proceedings taken together constitute’ other than a 
deliberate, point by point, attack on the policy of peace 
in Eastern Europe, that is on the policy of Britain, as 
disclosed in scores of interviews and written on the face 
of our diplomacy ever since M. Millerand succeeded 
M. Clemenceau. 


Or take the virtual arrest and expulsion of Mr. 
Adamson and Mr. Gosling. Neither man was a 
representative of this country; and nominally both 
could be described as opponents of its Govern- 
ment’s policy. But both were moderates. Mr. 
Adamson is the head of an important party in the House 
of Commons, and Mr. Gosling is one of the most able, 
respected, and agreeable personalities in our public life. 
Neither, one may be quite sure, tendered to French 
Socialism one word of violent or even imprudent counsel. 
But I have no doubt they have both been given the 
characters of Bolshevist firebrands by the most 
reactionary press and public service in Europe. One 
feels that with all one’s admiration of France a gulf 
separates their governmental opinion and methods from 
ours, and that the only way to keep mutual respect alive 
is to hold the two strains as far apart as possible. 


Soviet or no Soviet, the influence of Labor in 
the Russo-Polish affair has been as moderate and con- 
stitutional as if the Council of Action had been a parish 
meeting. The Council from the first addressed itself to 
the point of stabilizing the Russian terms. nd in this 
it has succeeded. The Russians here have from the first 
been conciliatory. They were alive to the fact that 
they would gain in moral strength by adhering to their 
first tender to Poland, and they have been willing to 
set off this advantage against the military risk of being 
too easy with the Poles, with Wrangel on their flank. 
But Moscow was not so certain. Now Moscow has been 
advised of the situation, and has replied that the terms 
are to be adhered to. 








Nortsine that the Labor Deputatioa saw in Russia 
impressed them more than the work of the Bolshevist 
Ministry of Health. Elsewhere no doubt there was 
ample room for criticism. But the health crusade 
seemed to them a work of pure heroism. It was 
certainly one of self-preservation. Had typhus gained 
ground the Revolution might have been lost. Attack- 
ing the scourge without soap or disinfectants, and 
bringing moral as well as physical pressure to bear, the 
Bolshevists cleaned a good part of Soviet Russia as it has 
never been cleaned before. 
a religious duty. 
clean.”’ 


Cleanliness was taught as 
“Every good Communist must be 
“The louse is the enemy of the Commune,”’ 
ran the public admonitions; and it became possible, 
says my informant, at once to recognize members of the 
Communist Party by the scrupulous tidiness of their 
persons, the heads of the women, for example, being 
bound with close-fitting white caps, so as to screen 
the hair from infection. As for the infected 
towns and villages, they were washed down from 
roof to foundation. The directors of the crusade did 
the foulest work and undertook the most serious 
physical risks. In the result the summer typhus has been 
kept down to less than its dimensions in an average 
Russian year. 


I HEAR no good news of Greek politics. Apparently 
the Venizelists have used the attack on the Prime 
Minister as an excuse for setting up a general reign of 
terror against the whole Monarchist party, under which 
a severe censorship is maintained on telegrams and even 
on correspondence with foreign countries, and a number 
of prominent citizens have been imprisoned. Between 
them the politicians and the mob seem to have made sad 
havoc of Athenian liberties. John Dragoumis, the chief 
of the Macedonian Progressive Party, a former Minister 
in Petrograd, and a well-known Freemason, has been 
murdered, newspapers of the Opposition have been 
attacked, clerks and members of the staffs wounded, 
and their printing offices burnt down, including 
those of the ‘“ Esperini,’’ ‘“ Proini,’’ ‘“ Kathimerini ”’ 
and “ Athianaiki.” The editor of a Socialist paper has 
been apparently maltreated in one of the Athenian gaols, 
and former Prime Ministers, and Presidents of Parlia- 
ment have been arrested and thrown into prison. This 
is a long way from the Liberal rule that M. Venizelos 
promised and then destroyed. 


THERE is an aspect of the Queen’s action in wearing 
an “osprey ’’ at the Royal Garden Party on which I 
feel bound to say a word. It is a departure from the 
example set by Royalty in the past. Not only did 
Queen Alexandra in 1906 expressly repudiate the 
fashion of wearing the nuptial plumage of wild birds 
butchered for that purpose, but Queen Mary 
herself, just before visiting India in 1911, gave instruc- 
tions that this kind of millinery was to be excluded from 
her wardrobe, nine years after the prohibition law in 
India and twelve after Lord Wolseley’s command that 
“ospreys’’ were no longer to be worn in the Army. 
But if Royalty was alive to its responsibilities in 1906 
and 1911, how much greater need is there of 
respecting the country’s opinion to-day? The 
publicity given both to the methods of the trade in its 
own defence and to the vast extent of its massacres and 
cruelties, has been much greater during the past year 
than in all the previous years of agitation put together, 
and the indignation aroused proportionately larger. 
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Both King George and Queen Mary, besides, are 
patrons of the R.S.P.C.A., whose powerful and active 
assistance to the promoters of the Aberdeen Bill in the 
Lords early in the spring was a means to the first impor- 
tant victory in the campaign. Apart from the ordinary 
decent feeling which forbids the butchery of beautiful 
and useful birds for hat trimmings, it must be remem- 
bered that a considerable portion of the egret plumes 
imported into England are smuggled from the United 
States, India, Australia, New Zealand, &c, (a reputable 
City firm wrote to us recently that they had refused to 
handle a package of egret plumes smuggled from India 
under the label of ‘Examination Papers’’). The 
Queen cannot intend to assist the violation of the 
laws of our own Colonies. 


Wz2at is the most important thing that has happened 
to English society since the war? My readers will never 
guess, for no Department of Government has told 
them a single word aboutit. It is that English 
land is changing hands to such an extent that it 
is fair to say that in the rural districts land- 
lordism is being rapidly displaced by a system of 
occupying ownership. The State has had nothing to do 
with this revolutionary change. It is merely a matter of 
private purchase. Its first economic effects are already 
apparent in the seeming prosperity of the new holders. 
A general resort to the motor-car is one superficial 
sign of the rise of the rural freeholder. But already 
there are shadows in the sky. The prices paid for the 
land have been high, and it is yet to be seen whether the 
new owners can sustain the charges for improvements 
which, under the old system, lay on the backs of a class 
now slipping away into privacy and _inutility. 
In other words, what is the guarantee that, under the 
new culture, the productivity of English land will be 
kept up? This is a problem of British politics which may 
soon overshadow every other. 


I HAVE not had time to examine the precise charges 
which the Admiralty, or the Government, make or 
insinuate against the ‘‘ Daily Herald,’’ but I cannot 
imagine a more poisonous form of attack than to launch 
on the public a series of unconnected wireless messages 
through a carefully selected medium, while denying them 
to the journal which is attacked. This is a detestable 
kind of propaganda, dating from the worst practice of 
the war, and the fact that it appeared on the day of the 
Prime Minister’s departure for Lucerne makes it 
look a little dirtier still. Nor do I gather what 
precisely the ‘‘ Herald’ is charged with doing. The 
Bolshevik Foreign Minister appears to have been quite 
willing to subsidize the “ Herald.’’ But he admits that 
Mr. Lansbury only desired a commercial relationship 
to satisfy a very clamant need of the “ Herald,”’ 
and of every British journal—namely, paper, of which, 
no doubt, Russia has or will have large supplies. I 
think it would have been wise for Mr. Lansbury to 
choose a different trading agent. But as the “ Herald’’ 
declares that it had neither money nor paper from the 
Bolsheviks, never even asked for the first of these com 
modities, proposed to pay for everything it got, and 
produces the list of its directors and financial supporters 
in proof of its purely English control, I do not see where 
its wickedness comes in. 


A WAYFARER. 


Hite and Wetters. 


THE FADING OF THE COLOR BAR. 


THERE may be a few who do not rejoice at the appoint- 
ment of Lord Sinha to be Governor of Bihar and Orissa, 
one of the new provinces of India under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Act. Those few can belong only to the 
class of crusted Anglo-Indians (if we may keep the long- 
established term, in spite of Lord Curzon)—the kind of 
people who live haunted by the nightmare of the Mutiny, 
brood over the well at Cawnpore, and subscribe to funds 
for showing General Dyer their approval and esteem. 
But everyone else has welcomed the appointment as one 
of the few gleams of light among the thunder-clouds 
of the world. Lord Sinha is a Bengalee of unusual 
distinction in mind and character. He has been the first 
Indian to hold many other high positions in the State, 
and his appointment as Governor of a partially self- 
governing province only marks the topmost rung of a 
long climax. He has fully justified the confidence placed 
in him by previous Viceroys and Secretaries for India, 
and especially by Lord Morley, who, with a boldness 
too little recognized in all his Indian reforms, appointed 
him Advocate-General of Bengal. But it is not only 
on personal grounds that the choice is appreciated. 
All recognize in the appointment another significant 
advance in the equal and Liberal treatment of 
Indians in their own country. It is an advance upon 
the lines of that Charter which Queen Victoria, under 
one of those inspirations of genius to which she was 
rarely subject, herself wrote ‘‘ as a female Sovereign to 
more than a hundred millions of Eastern people.’’ 
‘Such a document,’’ she said to Lord Derby, ‘‘ should 
breathe feelings of generosity, benevolence, and religious 
toleration, and point out the privileges which the Indians 
will receive in being placed on equality with the subjects 
of the British Crown, and the prosperity following in 
the train of civilization.’’ So, in a vital clause of her 
own Proclamation, she declared :— 

‘It is our further wish that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and 
impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties 
of which they may be qualified, by their education, 
ability, and integrity, duly to discharge.”’ 

When we see Lord Sinha established as the Governor 
of the great district of Bihar, and the important 
religious centre of Orissa, we can be grateful to Mr. 
Montagu for having carried out the old Queen’s Procla- 
mation, and for following the path of reform marked 
out by Lord Ripon, Lord Morley, and Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale. Late as the just concession comes it is still 
possible that something may have been done to heal the 
poisoned wound of Amritsar. 

But beyond the satisfaction on personal grounds, 
and beyond the chance of stemming a hostility aroused by 
acute injustice, the appointment opens out the difficult 
and perilous color question. The overwhelming 
disaster of war among the white peoples swamped it for 
a time, but now it reappears. What are the conditions 
in the huge basin of the Congo, once so mercilessly 
ruined and depopulated by King Leopold and his agents, 
we do not hear; but we may hope for some recovery 
under the Belgian régime. From the large Portuguese 
district of Angola, south of the Congo State, the news 
is disheartening. Since the British Consulate was lately 
withdrawn from the Portuguese islands of San Thomé 





and Principe in the Gulf of Guinea, the number of 
‘* servicaes’’’ imported from Angola to work the cccoa 
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plantations has much increased (over 5,000 in ten 
months), and there is evidence that they are again being 
recruited on the mainland with all the old accompani- 
ments of raids, chain-gangs, sale, and plantation slavery. 
What is happening in the rubber country around the 
sources of the Amazons and the tributaries like the 
Putumayo we have not heard, and, again, can only hope 
that here also the war has not served to cloak a return 
to the brutality of avarice. In the United States, the 
question of the ‘‘colored people’’ remains always 
imminent, always perilous, and no one ventures even to 
hint at a solution. We omit lesser but still urgent 
instances—the peonage in Mexico, the oppression in the 
New Hebrides and in Borneo. But no matter how much 
we omit, the color question before the whole world 
remains, as we said, difficult and dangerous. 

The problem, of course, is very different from what 
it was thirty years ago, and there is now no prospect of 
the diseases of civilization affecting the numbers 
of the black races. Their productivity has 
already disposed of the notion that they will consent 
to die out cuietly and leave the world to the 
‘“‘whites.’’ For thirty years past, ominous mutterings 
have been heard from the yellow East, and lately they 
have increased like an approaching thunderstorm. The 
voice of Pan-Islam has been heard, and hints of possible 
union among brown peoples, no matter what their 
religion, whether Mohammedan or Hindu. And now 
comes news of Negro Conferences in America, with 
brilliant and highly emotional writers like Dr. Dubois 
at their head, calling upon black races to unite, and to 
reclaim at least the Continent of Africa as their own. 
There was a time when ‘‘ White Men ”’ (usually reddish 
or yellowish) were regarded as the natural lords of the 
world among peoples of every othe: color. That flatter- 
ing belief is much shaken now. People of other colors 
can write and read, and work engines, and use guns. 
Nor has the spectacle of the chief ‘‘ White ’’ races of 
the world turning against each other and killing their 
young men by millions been without effect. 

But let us return to Lord Sinha and our Empire. 
The elevation of an Indian to one of the very highest 
positions in his own country automatically puts 
an end to one aspect of our Empire. It means that we 
have ceased even in our own regard to appear as the 
Chosen People called upon “by the inscrutable dis- 
pensation of Providence” (to use Gokhale’s dubious 
phrase) to govern hordes of the “ natives,” “ niggers,” or 
“black men” of India for their good. Those words of 
pride have almost gone, and the day is coming 
when it will be a criminal offence for Anglo- 
Indians to use them. ‘ Doubtless ye are the 


Blood,’’ ‘From Greenland’s icy mountains, From 
India’s coral strand,’’ “The heathen in his blind- 
ness,’’ ‘‘ The White Man’s burden ’’—all those well- 


worn tags of national and religious conceit are sinking 
into obsolescence, and our whole aspect towards Indians 
of every race and tribe and province is being changed. 
People have been speaking a good deal of Burke lately, 
appealing to him, as is easy, for support on both sides 
of our great controversies. Writing of the Warren 
Hastings trial in his admirable book on Burke, Lord 
Morley says :— 
‘* Burke is entitled to our lasting reverence as the 
first apostle and great upholder of integrity, mercy, and 


honor in the relation between his countrymen and their 
humble dependents. He shared the common fate of 





those who dare to strike a blow for human justice 

against the prejudices of national egotism.”’ 

Those words remain true to-day, and we know well 
the fate of all who dare to strike a blow for human 
justice against the prejudices of national egotism. But 
even in that passage there is a phrase which we should 
like to alter. We doubt if “humble dependents”’ 
would now be accepted by any leading spirit in India as 
expressing the relation between his own countrymen and 
ours. 

The very word “empire” is at least beginning to 
connote a fellowship of equal opportunity in citizenship. 
If so, time is running an o'd course over again. 
To such an equality Rome admitted all peoples 
within her Empire, and thus for many centuries pre- 
served for herself the world’s best existing thought and 
action. The great Latin races have always made light of 
the ‘‘color bar.’”’ In our own imaginative literature, 
we have the story of Luria the Moor, used by Florence, 
though with a snake’s subtlety. ‘‘I am glad to have 
seen,’ he says :— 


’ 


‘I am glad to have seen you wondrous Florentines ; 
Yet My own East! 
How nearer God we were! He glows above 
With scarce an intervention, presses close 
And palpitatingly, His soul o’er ours! 
We feel Him, nor by painful reason know! 
The everlasting minute of creation 
Is felt there.”’ 





And did not Venice use the Moor, whose boast at the 
last was still, ‘‘I have done the State some service ’’? 





THE BATTLE OF HOB AND NOB. 


““Squire’s son,’’ said William Cussing, look-out, his 
lizard eyes basking on the blue waters ahead, ‘‘ did her 
tell thee ever of the two lovesome infidels King Hob an’ 
King Nob? Brothers they were an’ contemporals of 
the Incas of Tibet, savin’ a ten point “span in their 
respectable latitudes. The lads lived in a valley, fair 
an’ fat as the parcel of land Gaffer Adam lost for the 
toothsome juices of a pippin, God rest him; an’ a’ sliver 
of a stream ran across the valley, with but one twist 
midways of either side. A sad twist, for all it was but 
a score acres; for the father of the lads died sudden one 
Saturday night of a cup of strong tea, an’ tea so 
poisonous strong it was that the master cook he died the 
next day in the royal bake-oven, an’ the lads Hob an’ 
Nob searched till cockcrow for their father’s last will an’ 
testament. But there was not a whiff of parchment 
from the cellar to the attics. ‘Thou were his little 
Jacob,’ says Hob, ‘what was he for leavin’ thee?’ 
‘ Half an’ half, an’ the river betwixt,’ says Nob. ‘ But 
there be a nasty twist in yon gutter,’ says Hob. ‘ Spin 
for it,’ says Nob, an’ with a pearl guinea piece they 
span, an’ Hob’s it was. ‘ The better man has it,’ says 
Nob most handsome, ‘ peace be with thee’; an’ they off 
to horse, an’ were kings together hither an’ thither the 
stream with a twist in it. 

‘An’ the lads hired three viziers apiece. as it might 
be for the look of their establishments ; six viziers in all, 
mighty fine-spoken ripe fellows, majestizing the lads from 
noon till eve, an’ always with a wink at the back of 
their eye-pimps. ‘Lo, thou sweetest chip of a teak,’ 
says Nob’s Three one mornin’, sweepin’ the floor with 
their bonnets, an’ carryin’ six foot of parchment betwixt 
‘em, ‘as thou livest for ever, thy faithful servants have 
lassoed the gallavantin’ will of thy dear old man.’ ‘A 
guinea apiece fer ye,’ says Nob, breakin’ the seal, but 
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they hold their hands up bashful. Nob whistles softly. 
‘The Twenty Acre Twist be mine,’ says he. ‘ Amen,’ 
says the Three. 

“** Lo, thou tallest of the cedars, thou broth of a 
ruby,’ says Hob’s Three, an’ the same mornin’ it was 
by a most curious coincification, ‘ as thou livest for ever, 
twelve fat hogs have been yoicked from the Twenty Acre 
Twist, an’ we have it on the most impeachable davvies, 
how thy royal brother, long may he live 

““* Ho, ho,’ says Hob, an’ sparks flicker in an’ out 
his young tusks, ‘ bring me my scimitars, give my coral 
lipped Arab a brandy mash, an’ ring the church bells. 
Ho, ho.’ 

“‘ An’ before sundown blood was cheap at the gallon 
all along the banks of the Twenty Acre Twist, an’ 
vultures gorged an’ bilious, an’ Heb an’ Nob tossin’ all 
night in their satin bunks, sore with jags an’ lacerations. 
But when the moon walked down the sky a bit, Hob’s 
Three an’ Nob’s Three they set out with their gangs an’ 
scavenged the cockpit, an’ the next day they auction a 
hunder nags an’ ninety an’ nine drumdairies an’ a goodly 
bunch of armed vaycles an’ harness an’ filiger gold an’ 
yew bows an’ a mint of barbarious clatter. ‘ Nap for us,’ 
they coo. ‘ God bless yon Twenty Acre Twist,’ an’ Hob’s 
Three sell Nob, and Nob’s Three sell Hob barley cakes 
an’ beer an’ leather an’ roundshot an’ the whole mortal 
paraphernaly for a twelve month of pitched battles, an’ 
sell it very handsome. 

‘* An’ the lads fell to again, an’ again, an’ the valley 
were soon lean as a scragend, an’ Hob pawned his 
christenin’ mug, an’ Nob his best sheets, an’ men were 
kibbled into carcases fast as Indy corn. But one day- 
break, stars sharp an’ icy, Nob sits up in his ivory four- 
poster, his heart apinin’ for a slice of gammon nicely 
frizzled, an’ not so much as a reasty bit of pork in all 
the larders of the palace, an’ another battle timed for 
nine of the salfsame morn. ‘ Nob,’ whispers a voice 
low round the bed post. ‘ Hob,’ says Nob, his lungs 
floppin’ on his ribs. ‘No harm meant, brother,’ 
whispers Hob, ‘ I’ve had my fill of the Twenty Acre 
Twist. I’d give thee every holy chain of it, if it weren’t 
for yon three viziers croakin’ mornin’ noon an’ night 
about my hallowed honor,’ and he sets himself groanin’ 
on the bedside. ‘ Whista,’ says Nob, ‘ mighty fools we 
two have been with yon six bobtailed witerets. But 
henceforard let ’em fight as have the belly for it.’ An’ 
the lads fell on each other’s necks an’ swore an oath, an’ 
Hob creeps home stealthy an’ Nob spiders out a 
strategem. 

‘“«The Lord save thee, thou merciful spit of the 
cherubims,’ cry the Three Viziers, as Nob rides that 
morn into the market square. ‘ Fine day for slittin’ 
their leporous windpipes.’ ‘I’ve a bone in my arm 
to-day,’ says Nob quite curt. The viziers curl three 
nasty smiles. ‘ But thy lovin’ loyal folk,’ they deper- 
cate, ‘be achampin’ an’ ahungered for blood, asighin’ 
for triumphals.’ ‘They shall have ’em to-morrow,’ 
says Nob. ‘Alleluiah be praised,’ cry the viziers. 
An’ the morrow King Hob an’ King Nob they rode out 
again for the Twenty Acre Twist, an’ all a lean an’ foot- 
sore company behind ’em, with flags an’ drums an’ 
scowls an’ arkibusses, an’ they face each other fierce an’ 
hummin’ like waspics. An’ the six viziers sat afar off, 
three aside, makin’ up their books an’ awaitin’ the 
pigeons regular with the tidin’s, when sudden up rides 
a cavalry. ‘You be wanted quick,’ says he, an’ 
sweatin’ for fear it might happen be an armistrice they 
jump into a bullock waggon an’ off for the Twenty Acre. 
An’ twitchin’ melancholy an’ cursin’ the screech of the 
wheels they flick out a dozen long ears for a sound of dyin’ 
horrors, an’ never a seund there were. ‘ Be they dead 








entire?’ they pant. Then a trumpet sillers out. ‘ Lord 
bless us,’ cry the viziers, an’ up rides King Nob to his 
Three an’ King Hob to his Three. ‘ Victory?’ shout 
the viziers most inquisitive. But Hob an’ Nob they 
touch up the bullocks an’ the waggons fly through the 
squadroons an’ platoons an’ out into a big bare circle 
with the fightin’ fellows standin’ round dead mumb. 

‘* Then up starts a bull-voiced crier an’ he oysses an’ 
says, ‘By the lawful orders an’ voluntaries of their 
Majesteries King Hob an’ King Nob, God bless ’em, 
the six most horrible warriors, the flowers of the valley, 
will be after doin’ mortal combat for the Twenty Acre 
Twist. Amen.’ ‘ Amen,’ rumbles the circle. ‘ Come 
on, my hefty Baraks,’ says Hob, strippin’ his Three 
to loin cloth an’ girdin’ mighty swords upon ’em. 
‘Never spare your selfsames; an’ if you be minded to, 
I’ll put an arrow through your saucy livers.’ 

‘* An’ the kings trot away an’ the viziers stand three 
aside face to face, waitin’ like to be interduced ; an’ such 
a vision they be with their fruity paunches, an’ knockin’ 
an’ straddlin’ knees, they stoopin’ an’ peerin’ like 
hoodie crows an’ all embellished with extra anatomies. 
Twang went a bowstring an’ zurr an arrow flishin’ over- 
head, drawin’ up the hair of the viziers straight on end, 
an’ with jaws agape they plucked at their swords an’ 
stumbled over their feet an’ slashed at the air for all it 
was mild an’ innocent, an’ they scratched ’emselves 
dodgin’ their own slashes, an’ titupped up an’ down like 
drunken windmills, an’ all the while the folk round set 
up first a puff here an’ a puff there of laughter, an’ then 
a hiccough an’ then a burst an’ a roar, an’ a mighty 
roar that shook the valley. Twang went the bow again 
an’ the viziers lep into a waddle at each other, trippin’ 
over the clods an’ holloin’ most fiendish, an’ some of 
the folk round fell on their backs howlin’ for the kings 
to stop afore they died of applelepsy. An’ when the 
folk saw King Nob aholdin’ up King Hob, an’ him 
collapsed with tears bubblin’ over his jawbones, they 
all hove away their armour plates an’ fell to dancin’ an’ 
singin’ together, an’ the viziers thinkin’ it were the 
last post for ’em iaid down sudden in a solemn faint, an’ 
they were put tender an’ helpless as suckin’ infants into 
the waggons an’ drove fifty league out of the valley. 

“Ah, Squire’s son,’’ said William slowly and 
mournfully, flicking the snuff off his vest, “it were 
divers vanities nigh destroyed the lovely lads, an’ it 
took a sour pint of bitters to put ’em in a wise way with 
yon six adulterous generations, but a right wise way it 
were eventual.’’ 

Roy MeLpRuM. 





The Brama. 


“THE UNKNOWN.” 


I suppose that all the amusing things have been said 
about God, and the semi-amusing as well; and that as 
a consequence they have grown over-familiar. Either 
that, or an extraordinary lapse into solemnity, must 
account for the tedium of ‘‘ The Unknown,’’ which has 
just been produced at the Aldwych Theatre. Mr. 
Maugham’s play is certainly not amusing. Assuming 
one’s impressions from a single visit to be reliable, it is 
the over-serious effort of a dramatist who is most success- 
ful in light comedy. Being over-serious in this instance, 
through a wish to treat with gravity a subject which 
he regards as perhaps a grave one, Mr. Maugham 
cannot move with any lightness among his characters. 
He seems not to have been able to detach himself from 
them, but to have remained bewildered—as well he 
might be—in the centre of their mélée. It is as though 
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the author knew no better than his dramatis persone 
what they were all talking about. Otherwise he could 
hardly have taken their desiccated controversy with such 
seriousness. The characters discuss God for three acts, 
and reach no conclusion about Him; but they reach no 
conclusion about God because Mr. Maugham appears 
not to have had the intellectual energy to provide a 
conclusion to his feeble little love story. He has not 
imagined the problems of his young lovers, or taken his 
own large view of death and the manner in which it should 
be met “by young and old; but has simply, as it were, 
plagiarized from. life, with the failure in amusingness 
which marks all such abortive religious disc ussion, 
whether at school or in the home. That is w hy ‘ “The 
Unknown ”’ (presumably in part owing to the exasperat- 
ing delays of theatrical production) is already out of 
date as a topical play, and why it is without emotional 
importance as a study of lovers disunited upon a matter 
of religious belief. 

Intellectually the play strikes me as superficial. 
The problem posed is whether faith in God can be main- 
tained through the course of an exhausting war. The 
moral problem is whether a young woman of sedate 
character is justified by means ‘of a pious lie in making 
her lover take the Sacrament unw illingly and unbeliev- 
ingly. The young woman expects a miracle, and is in 
her own eyes justified ; but Mr. Maugham does not seem 
to believe in miracles, and so he rather sentimentally 
makes the lover learn the truth, and ends his play with 
a further discussion upon the subject of luncheon. This 
is a feeble cynicism, because everybody knows that we 
must eat to live; and it is irrelevant to the design of 
the play, which turns upon the death of the body and 
the life of the spirit. The life of the spirit (apart from 
all questions of doctrine) is a thing which Mr. Maugham 
has not vividly imagined. It is treated in the play as 
a thing of problematic and dialectical interest only. We 
are never made to think of the characters as compact 
of spirit and flesh, but only as disputatious dealers in 
stereotyped controversy. Words fly, but never original 
and personal thoughts. Obstinacies are roused upon 
the stage, and typical fears also, but not sincere personal 
emotion. There is a complete lack of intimacy and of 
understanding among the individuals of the play. It is 
as though all had met unexpectedly for the first time. 
They are all narrow, hard, and trivial in their argu- 
ments; and, while those cbjections may all be made to 
most human beings, we can escape more readily from 
stupidity in real life than we are able to do in the 
theatre, and so it must be urged as a fault in ‘‘ The 
Unknown.’’ Unless we can take a living interest in 
imaginary characters we cannot take a living interest in 
even their intellectual difficulties; and it is this fact 
which Mr. Maugham has forgotten. 

The God that the characters talk about is arraigned 
simply, like a Cabinet Minister, for his conduct of the 
war, and equally extolled for it. He is a God of War. 
The utmost that is claimed for Him by His least rigid 
apologist is that He is not omnipotent, but is engaged 
in an endless struggle with Evil, a struggle in which the 
Boy Scouts would seem to. be His principal allies. More 
than that. By the concentration upon this little 
coterie of disagreeable and uninteresting people, only 
one of whom (a mother who has had two sons killed) 
has suffered in the war, Mr. Maugham makes this God 
a mere local Squire, newly come to the district. He 
has allowed two young men to be killed ; He has alienated 
the hero, who alone of all these talkers has seen what 
warfare is like. We are supposed, I imagine, to regard 
this squabble as microcosmic; but we do not do so, 
because the arguments are purely local, and nothing is 
done to show us that Mr. Maugham regards them as 
purely local. He takes them tco seriously. They are 
no more representative than are the characters engaged 
in them. That is, neither are we shown intellectually 
worthy antagonists, nor (except by the epilogue about 
food) is any indication offered to us that Mr. Maugham 
realises the unimportance of his whole group. Of a 
God not exclusively concentrating upon War and the 
Sacrament we hear or gather nothing. Of a world that 
contains real life we are given no hint. Therefore we 





' sit in the theatre, watching with discomfort figures 


which unhumorously pour out little debating points 
with the unction of schoolboys, wondering when we can 
return to subjects more edifying and more important. 
This God Who inspires His worshippers and detractors 
alike to such curiously kindred sterility in argument is 
only a God manufactured to be the scapegoat for human 
muddle and the triumph of muddle-headedness. He is 
not worth all the pother of an evening in the theatre. 
One cannot patiently endure a whole play of platitudes 
about so small a Deity, conducted by such mediocre 
intelligences. We could endure it better, perhaps, if 
we felt that Mr. Maugham was maliciously exploiting 
their fatuousness; but at bottom our discomfort is 
caused by the fear that he, too, is straining his voice 
and his brains to express the inexpressible profundities 
of the unknown. It is a task (or at least an accomplish- 
ment) outside the range of liis lively talent. Far better, 
even though it be less portentous, is such brilliant work 
as the first act of ‘‘ Home and Beauty.’’ 


FraNK SwWINNERTON. 





Communications, 


AN IMPRESSION OF THE LABOR CONFERENCE. 


Sir,—I must begin by a confession. The 
Labor Conference at the Central Hall on August 
13th has made me — convinced Internationalist 
as I remain — quite pro-English. (I will not 
use the horrid word “ British,’’ which has_tradi- 
tionally a pejorative connotation.) It is not the 
decision of the conference that has had this effect, but 
its tone and spirit. One could not but feel proud of 
being the fellow-countryman of the thousand or so men 
gathered in that hall, who with such grave dignity 
opened a new epoch in the history of English 
Labor. We English have many faults: for 
example, we are intellectually lazy, we too often refuse 
to think things out, and we are perhaps deficient in 
intellectual honesty. But we have more judgment than 
many peoples, and we are at our best in acrisis. We rise 
to the occasion. We keep our heads. Somebody that 
knows Mr. Lloyd George said the other day that he was 
deficient in ‘ultimate courage,” and I think that it is 
true, but in that case Mr. “Lloyd George is typically 
un-English. 

Perhaps the conference gave rather too favorable an 
impression of the English character, for it represented 
the soundest part of the nation—its proletariat. Let 
me not be hastily accused of idealizing the English prole- 
tariat as I have been accused of idealizing the French, 
because I said the same thing of it. The proletariat has 
its faults, like the rest of us. A horny hand 
is no guarantee of a wise head. But one of 
the strongest impressions that I have had since I came 
back to England rather more than two years ago is the 
progress made by the proletariat as a whole since I left 
England fourteen years ago and the declension of the 
bourgeoisie as a whole. This is particularly marked in 
intellectual matters. Serious books are read nowadays 
by the workmen. A London publisher told me recently 
that he had sold two thousand copies of a stiff economic 
work entirely through Labor organizations. The 
middle classes read Miss Ethel Dell and the Northcliffe 
press. No doubt the proletariat has not yet acquired a 
taste for literature, and the fiction that it reads is still of 
poor quality, but it thirsts for knowledge. It 
is the only section of the English public that 
does. I am told that there is a reaction among 
some of the most promising young bourgeois 
“intellectuals” to “art for art’s sake.’’ They 
disapprove of Henri Barbusse because he does not 
write beautifully about nothing. To write about any- 
thing in particular is not ‘‘ art’’; it is ‘‘ propaganda ’”’ 
—like ‘‘ The Trojan Women ”’ of Euripides. 

The impression of which I have spoken was con- 
firmed at the Central Hall on August 13th. The con- 
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ference was one of delegates ch. -n by the Executives 


of their organizations, includin, Socialist societies. | The House of Commons has _hardl 


That may be the reason why its phy: -gnomy seemed to 
me rather different from that of other i ..bor conferences 
that I have attended during the last to years. For 
one thing, the average age of the delegates was appreci- 
ably younger than usual. Youth is supposed to be 
impulsive and reckless, although for ‘my part I have 
usually found old age much more so, but there was 
nothing impulsive or reckless about the conference of 
August 13th. The whole atmosphere was one of great 
seriousness. One felt that these were men who had made 
up their minds to a grave and perhaps dangerous decision, 
who knew well what they were deing and acted with their 
eyes open and with a full consciousness of the possible 
consequences of their conduct. Nothing could have been 
more unlike the usual public meeting. There was no 
platform oratory; the speeches were entirely free 
from rhetoric. The speakers exposed soberly and 
even solemnly the realities of the situation. The 
‘‘Times,’’ which admitted this characteristic of the 
speeches in general, made an exception in the case of Mr. 
Robert Williams’s remark that unemployed kings and 
grand dukes were going about Europe trying to stir up 
war against Russia. But what Mr. Williams said is 
quite true. The influence of Russian Tsarist émigrés on 
French policy is considerable. It was M. de Giers, late 
Minister of the Tsar, who, as the representative in Paris 
of General Wrangel, signed the agreement between that 
eminent democrat and the French Government. The 
mother of the late Tsar has been and is intriguing 
actively in more than one country. Somebody insti- 
gated the King’s personal telegram to General Pilsudski, 
and Russian influences are not foreign to the sympathy 
of the English Court for the policy of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Even in the United States the grand dukes 
or their representatives have influenced national policy. 

Who could be unmoved when the representatives of 
English Labor rose, at the bidding of the chairman, and 
silently registered a vow to be true to the momentous 
resolution that they had just formed? Nobody that 
witnessed it, whatever might be his opinion as to the 
wisdom of the resolution, could fail to be impressed by 
the grave demeanor of the delegates. The thought came 
to one’s mind: Is this the ‘“ Serment du Jeu de Paume ” 
of the English revolution? I think that it was. 

The momentous decision was arrived at with 
complete unanimity. For that no doubt, as Mr. Smillie 
said, those that like or dislike the decision have to thank 
Mr. Winston Churchill and, it may be added, Marshal 
Foch and M. Millerand. Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about the conference is the fact that the policy 
adopted was proposed by men nearly all of whom belong 
to the moderate section of the Labor movement and have 
hitherto been the stoutest opponents of ‘‘ direct action ”’ 
for political objects. It would be a hasty and unjust ccn- 
clusion that they are merely yielding to pressure and 
going with the tide. They have shown “ ultimate 
courage’’ in its most difficult form by yielding to facts. 
The weakness of the case against direct action was felt to 
be that it could offer no alternative, except that of waiting 
another three years for the next general election, when 
the mischief would have been done and it would be too 
late to do anything but condemn it retrospectively. It is 
idle to say, as a great Liberal paper said last week, that 
this country ‘“‘ is governed by its own votes.’’ It is not. 
Democracy means much more than the mere right to 
vote at certain intervals. What could be less democratic 
than the Constitution of the United States of America, 
which is not far removed from an elective autocracy? 
Nemocracy involves control of the elected persons in some 
form or other. So far as questions of foreign politics 
and of peace or war are concerned, our system is almost 
as undemocratic as was that of the German Empire or 
Tsarist, Russia. Even now, after the experience of the 
last six years, the Government has still the power to make 
treaties or to declare war without even consulting 
Parliament. The House of Commons has not even a 
Foreign Affairs Committee to watch the action of the 
Government and obtain information from it. Indeed, 
it has no effective control at all over foreign affairs. 





But its nullity is not limited to foreign affairs. 
y any initiative 
left, either collective or individual, and _ has 
become a machine for registering the decisions 
of the Executive, which has gradually encroached 
on most of its functions. It is not a question 
of the composition of the present House, although its 
intellectual level must be as low as that of any elected 
body in the world. The House of Commons is swathed 
in traditions and precedents and hampered by antiquated 
rules of procedure, which have been modified chiefly for 
the purpose of diminishing its powers and increasing 
those of the Executive. The French Chamber of 
Deputies with all its faults is more independent and has 
more initiative. At least it decides itself what it will 
and will not discuss, and no time is ever appropriated 
for Government business. So jealous is the Chamber 
of its rights in this regard that it is not etiquette for 
Ministers even to vote on the question of fixing the order 
of theday. Moreover, thanks to its system of committees 
and its rules of procedure in general, the Chamber gets 
through more business than the House of Commons in 
half the time. 

But it is not enough to give Parliament 
effective control over the Executive. Democracy also 
involves the effective control by the country of Parlia- 
ment. It is plain that this is not cbtained by 
a system that hands over .the destinies of the country 
irrevocably for five years to a House of Commons elected 
by a scratch vote at an election at which half the electors 
did not go to the poll. | Who will pretend that the 
present House of Commons now represents the opinion of 
the country ?—Yours, &c., 

RospertT DELL. 


[We deal with Mr. Dell’s article elsewhere.—Ep., 
NatTIon. | 





THE RAPPROCHEMENT OF ENGLAND AND 
ITALY. 


Srr,—In spite of the vastly superior means of com- 
munication—railway, telegraphic, telephonic—-at the 
disposal of modern civilization, and in spite of the 
unprecedented movements of men during the war, the 
various European nations have to-day less real know- 
ledge of each other than in the Middle Ages. Then at 
least they shared in common an ideal, intangible 
heritage which served as interpreter between them. 

In Italy we speak frequently of England, but with 
a complete misconception of the English people. In 
place of a direct acquaintance, psychological and _his- 
torical, the Italians employ the stereotyped and over 
simplified conceptions of historical materialism, envisag- 
ing England as a capitalistic country, the exploiter par 
excellence, to whom a proletarian Italy must be irrecon- 
cilably hostile. In England people speak occasionally 
of Italy, but they start with a similar misconception. 
Indeed they make little attempt to explain or judge 
our attitude. They are content simply to enumerate the 
strikes which are taking place in Italy and barely trouble 
to enquire if there is any ideal, positive value in these 
huge dispersions and dissipations of strength. And from 
time to time they allude to Italian imperialism without 
asking if by chance it is not merely a creation of the 
imagination. 

A direct acquaintance with England has 'ed me to 
revise many of the preconceptions with which I came, 
particularly that of the insuperable differences between 
the two nations. Iti is true that there exists in England a 
conservative class, and that the Parliament and Govern- 
ment are in large part an expression of this class and are 
impelled as a whole in the same direction—despite the 
reluctance and opposition of many members taken singly. 
With this class and Parliament and Government, a new 
and proletarian nation like Italy has little hopes of 
establishing relations of mutual sympathy and co- 
operation, But T have found England in the throes of 
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a profound and critical reconstruction similar to that 
which is simultaneously taking place in Italy. Owing 
to the difference in racial temperament its outward form 
is more concentrated and restrained, but there can be no 
doubt as to the identity of impulse and aspirations. And 
this fact is full of hope for the prospect of future 
collaboration. 

It is in the Labor Party and in those sections of 
Liberalism which, as yet comparatively isolated and 
scattered, have yet in their essential unity of outlook the 
basis for effective organization, that I think I see the 
sources of the new English political consciousness.* 
Fortunately free from the restrictions and embarrass- 
ments of office they are at present devoting themselves 
to the task of active opposition and criticism; but one 
can already glimpse between their negative criticism the 
foundation of a positive, constructive political orientation. 
They have destroyed the artificial and unstable edifice of 
the Treaty. This should have been a peace of the peoples, 
because it was desired as such and was won by 
force of arms to this end. But in the actual Treaty 
it has been transformed into a peace of Governments, an 
ephemeral compromise of ambitions, a transitory episode 
between wars. Hence the definitive attitude of the 
Liberals and the Labor Party with regard to the ques- 
tion of Russia, whom a reactionary policy has cut off, to 
its own hurt, from relations with the outside world ; of 
new States, such as Poland, which have been created as 
instruments of war in the service of powerful hegemonies ; 
of France, whom some of her misguided English 
advisers have goaded on to dangerous chauvinist and 
militarist exploits, when a more disinterested friendship 
would have counselled her to follow the path of pacifism ; 
of Germany whom the old conservatism is aiming at 
keeping in a state of intolerable oppression, while we 
should be making every effort to see that the recovery 
of Germany (and this recovery is inevitable) takes place 
in a spirit of friendship and not of hostility. 

Their opponents denounce the attitude cf the Liberal 
and Labor Parties as sentimentality. But one might 
answer that sentiment sometimes sees better than narrow 
reason and perceives what makes for our permanent 
interest bettér than the utilitarian calculus. As a 
matter of fact the old-fashioned policy which is still 
followed by the Governments with a view to immediate 
gains and acquisitions, is losing even the steady vision 
of permanent utility. An unjust peace is simply the 
occasion for a new war, and even if this war is postponed, 
the necessity of preparing for it consumes and fritters 
away the scant fruits of victory. 

For this reason the present attitude of the 
Liberals and also of the Labor Party is in consonance 
with the ideal aspirations aroused by the war. 
And it is at the same time in harmony with 
the practical interests of the nations separately whose 
only hope of safety and preservation lies in a peace of 
goodwill. Even if, in our present stage of develop- 
ment, the idea of a permanent peace which is implicit 
in the conception of a permanent League of Nations, may 
appear Utopian and unreal, this does not provide 
any sound reason for discrediting the pacifist tendencies 
which are asserting themselves more and more among 
the new parties. The need for as lasting and 
as real a peace as is possible is not illusory; it is in 
fact the only safeguard for Europe and the world against 
the threat of an imminent and fatal return to barbarism. 

In the foregoing there is nothing new; they are 
facts with which readers of this review have been familiar 
for some time. But I must start from premises which 
are well known and undisputed in order to proceed to 
conclusions which may appear novel.. And T can now 
state that this political orientation which will 
undoubtedly be the basis of the policy of the future 
English Government is precisely the outlook of Italy 
to-day. 

For time has brought reflection to Italian ambition, 








*I do not refer to the possibility of collaboration between the two 
parties in the same Government, but to an agreement between them 


on certain points, particularly with regard to foreign policy, 
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and Italy has perceived that her true interest lies not so 
much in vindicating her rights to a few miles of inhospit- 
able territory as to promoting a sincere peace which will 
stabilize the general conditions of life and enable her to 
realize her capacity for work, which constitutes her only 
wealth. 

An incontestable proof of this new attitude is afforded 
by the result of the elections when a strong majority 
was returned of Socialists and representatives of the 
People’s Party, who have openly preached the necessity 
of spiritual demobilization as a preliminary condition 
of any demobilization of armies. And the Liberal Party, 
which is now in office, is there only in virtue of its having 
known how to yield in time to the imperious demand of 
the new popular movement and to embrace a policy 
of international peace and_ conciliation. This 
policy is creating for the Italian Government at the 
moment problems of the greatest difficulty. For in the 
Italian Chamber alone among the Parliaments of the 
Entente, the new political currents command a majority. 
In France and England, these same currents, although 
claiming strong popular support, have not yet—for 
reasons which | cannot go into here—obtained adequate 
political expression. They will do so very soon and in 
England earlier than in France, but for the present, the 
Italian Government is in touch with an international 
environment more or less hostile to the pacific 
policy towards which the country is urgently compelling 
it. It is placed therefore between two fires: between 
the external resistance and the suternal compulsion, a 
fact which scarcely bodes well for the success either of 
its domestic or its foreign policy. But it remains, albeit 
with difficulty and tribulation, the precursor of the 
politics of to-morrow, foreshadowed, however dimly, in 
those of to-day. 

Italy, who appears to have forgotten the war sooner 
than any other nation, has actually been the 
quickest to learn its real lessons. The point on which 
all parties are agreed is that there should be an inter- 
national standard which overrides the aims and ambitions 
of individual nations. At bottom, this is the Wilsonian 
ideal which at one time was hailed as the most precious 
gain of the war; only to be forgotten in the violent 
competition of the Peace Conference. The present 
Italian political consciousness doesnot believe any longer 
in the Treaty, but far from recanting its guiding 
principles, it appropriates them and turns them 
against their degenerate offspring. There is naturally in 
these principles a good deal that is mythical and 
fantastic, but there is also a great spiritual value in the 
conviction of their existence. 

Wherever we look to-day, we ‘see a dominating 
opportunism which aims only at drawing immediate 
profit without realizing that it is at the expense of the 
future; the political norm is simply that of immediate 
success. We make war on Russia in the hope of van- 
quishing her, denying the selfdetermination of the 
peoples ; we make peace with Russia when we despair of 
defeating her and we revive again the principle of self- 
determination. And it is the same everywhere. But since 
this impulse to violence will inevitably sooner or later 
exhaust itself, it is safe to predict. that the disillusionment 
will rally the conquerors to the side of Italy. I+ must not 
be thought that Italian policy in any way favors the 
conquered peoples in the sense that it is working for 
severance from the Allies: it is simply the policy which 
the conquerors themselves must adopt sooner or later if 
they do not want to lose all the fruits of victory and 
themselves go under with the conquered. : 

These considerations may be of some assistance in 
appraising the relations between England and Italy. We 
can, of course, dismiss as absurd and untrue the 
claim of those friends who declare rhetorically that 
England and Italy must be friends in virtue co! the 
ancient memories of the Riscrgimento and of the recent 
comradeship in arms. The past qua past is dead 
and useless for the present. Still worse is the arguirent 
which exclaims: Let us be reconciled and _ settle 
our differences. This, too, is rhetorical, because 
one does not in politics renounce a certainty for 
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the sake of a problematic friendship. There is 
at the moment and there cannot help being a 
divergence of outlook between Italy and England and 
the only means of overcoming it is by a frank inuiual 
understanding. There cannot therefore be any better 
advice than that) which I have assumed from the 
beginning: that we should do our best to render the 
divergence remediable by a mutual understanding. 

In fact the prespect for the future is so tavorable 
that we must make every effort not to prejudice it. In 
the new English parties there is the ideal and practical 
basis of a stable and fruitful entente. The aims 
of both are substantially the same, and it follows that a 
common effort will be made to attain them. And it 
cannot be insisted too much that co-operation among the 
various peoples is essential for the realization of a 
people’s peace.—Yours, &c., 


GuiIpo DE RvSGIERO. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


THE DISCOVERY OF IRELAND. 

Sin,—I fail to see wherein Mr. F. Morley has met my 
criticism of his allegations of British wrong-doing in Ireland. 
He alleged that Irish railways had been laid out on 
strategic not on useful lines, and he now says to support this 
imputation that the history of railway development in the 
region of the Arigna coal field may be cited. 1 wish he had 
cited facts to prove his charge that in this case the Govern- 
ment had injured Irish development by their strategic policy. 

The nearest railway to Arigna when I visited the place 
about thirty-five years ago was the line through Boyle to 
Sligo, certainly a more economic line than one running 
through the mountains of E. Sligo and Leitrim. I do not 
know the present output of those mines, but when I was there 
I doubt if they could have loaded one coal train of twenty 
trucks once a week. 

Perhaps Mr. Morley can tell us what is the present 
production and what is the capital employed. He uses the 
tu quoque argument to my remarks on Irish education by 
pointing out that Catholics cannot hold the office of Lord 
Lieutenant. A tw quoque is only effective had I advocated 
the exclusion of Roman Catholics from that office. But how 
can Mr. Morley think it a serious argument to compare 
this exclusion, which is po longer maintained under the Home 
Rule Act and therefore is certainly not insisted on by the 
British Government, with the demand for the maintenance 
of an absolutely unrepresentative system of education 
almost entirely supported by the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom and with the refusal to allow towns like Belfast 
to rate themselves for a more adequate public education.— 


Yours, &c., SHEFFIELD. 


WAS CHARTISM A SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC. 
MOVEMENT? 


Sir,—The reviewer of my * History of British Socialism,” 
Vol. U1. (THe Nation, July 31st), tinds serious fault with my 
looking upon Chartism as a Socialist movement, and argues, 
with much vivacity and determination, that Chartism, far 
from having advocated any form of Socialism or any 
rearrangement of the economic system or hostility to pro- 
perty, was fighting merely for constitutional, political reform. 
And my obscuring that fact was indicative of a fatal 
tendency of historians to read the desires and beliefs of their 
own time into the struggles of the past. 

To be sure, Sir, this is a grave charge, and coming as it 
oes from so fair-minded and competent a critic might, if 
true, amount to a condemnation of my work. Kindly allow 
me, therefore, to prove by unimpeachable documentary 
evidence that my view of Chartism is the correct one. 





The Radical “ Westminster Review,”’ April, 1839 (pp. 496 

et seq.), wrote :— 
“ Owenism . . . is at present, in one form or another, 
the actual creed of a great portion of the working classes.’ 
The Tory “ Annual Register *’ (1839, I., p. 304) recorded :— 


‘* The hostility of the Chartists is directed less against 
the privileged condition of society... than against 
capitalists in general. ... A violet change in the system 
of government is demanded by the Chartists, not for the 
purpose of receiving more power and privileges, but—as 
far as their aim permits of any definition—for the purpose 
of producing a... condition of society in which wage 
labor and capital do not exist at all.” 

The old Chartist Thomas Cooper, in his “ Life” (ed. 1897, 
p. 393-4), related that in the Chartist time one could see the 
Lancashire working-people in groups “in earnest dispute 
respecting the teachings of Socialism.’’ Macaulay, speaking 
in the House of Commons on the second Chartist Petition 
(1842), argued against granting the Six Points :— 

‘“What is the petition directed against? . . . It is an 
expression of opinion that ... landed property, machinery, 
means of transit, indeed, the monopoly of property in 
general should cease to exist.”—(Hansard, ‘‘ Parl. 
Debates,’’ 1842, Vol. 62.) 

The “ Northern Star,” the central and official organ of the 
Chartist movement, in its issue of January 21st, 1843 (leading 
article), declared as a matter of fact: “Socialism and 
Chartism pursue the same aims, they only differ in their 
methods.” The difference of methods consisted in this— 
while Socialism, at that time, was non-political and sought 
to achieve its aim by employing all the energies and funds 
of the working classes in co-operative production, Chartism 
was bent on conquering political power or the State machinery 
as a means to reorganizing society on a Socialist basis, and, 
since the political aim was immediate and preliminary to 
any radical social reformation, the Charter became the axis 
of the movement. 

Sir, [ could go on filling your pages with evidence from 
Tory, Whig, Radical, and Chartist sources of the time in 
proof of my conception of Chartism, but I think I have said 
enough to justify my summing up that Chartism was a social, 
revolutionary class war for the overthrow of capitalism. 

Finally, the reviewer, in my judgment, is unjust to 
British thought and learning when he writes that “ it 
required three unreadable volumes of a German Jew... 
to convince us that adult suffrage is not the same thing as 
the abolition of private property.” No, it was not Karl Marx 
who taught that to British Labor, but, on the contrary, it was 
an English working-man, J. F. Bray, a compositor by trade, 
who, in 1839, published a brilliantly written treatise against 
formal democracy and in favor of the abolition of. private 
property. Eight years later (1847), Marx, in his “ Misére de 
la Philosophie,” written against Proudhon, quotes whole 
pages from Bray’s book, “ Labor’s Wrongs and Labor’s 
Remedy.’’ My work on British Socialism, apart from its 
main object, pursues the collateral aim to show that British 
men and women, in the great crises of their history, have 
always thought clearly and systematically. I have found 
this to be the case from the time of Wycliffe to the present 
day of Guild Socialism. In vol. II. of my “ History ” (page 
384) I write: ‘‘ There is no doubt that at future international 
Socialist gatherings British Socialists will lead.” Sir, this 


prophecy has come true. The headquarters of the Inter- 
nationale have been transferred to London.—Yours, &c., 
M. BeEeEr. 


Berlin-Karlshorst. August 7th, 1920. 


THE RELATIONS OF ENGLISHMEN AND 
INDIANS. 


Sir,—I enclose herewith a cutting from to-day’s issue of 
* The Statesman,” an Anglo-Indian paper published in this 
city, which will perhaps interest your readers since it gives 
expression to views contrary to those held by the majority of 
Englishmen resident in India. The signatories are well- 
known and highly respected men and women, most of them 
having been living in the country many years, and who, 
fortunately, have not lost their sense of justice nor shed their 
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liberal sympathies, as most business men (and some mission- 
aries) do as soon as they set foot in the East. 

If one were to judge from statements in Anglo-Indian 
papers, one would be forced to the conclusion that the sym- 
pathies of the people at home were all for General Dyer, but 
as one who followed political thought very closely for a 
number of years (I left England as recently as January) I 
know this to be far from the truth, in spite of the militaristic 
tendency of later days. 

Besides, what else but the pressure of public opinion 
would have made the War Secretary, of all people, lift the 
accusing finger? Certainly not his own personal views! 

By the kindness of friends, I still enjoy reading THE 
Nation, and thank you for your attitude on this and all 
similar questions involving the fundamental principles of 
common justice and equity —Yours, &c., 

HE. G. W. 

Calcutta, India. July 13th, 1920. 

[The letter which our correspondent encloses is signed by 
a large number of British men and women, mostly attached 
to educational or missionary work in India. It condemns the 
excesses practised in the Punjab under the cover of martial 
law, and declares that their condonation involves “the 
repudiation of the teaching and example of Christ, and the 
rejection of those Christian principles of co-operation and 
friendship, without which there can be no true progress for 
the peoples of the world.”—Ep., Nation.] 


Sir,—May I protest that H. S. L. Dewar’s letter, though 
it may be distasteful, is, if well considered, quite a useful 
contribution? I am not able to confirm in detail all his six 
* facts.’ Certainly No. 5 was, and probably is still, true 
of much of British India, though not, I think, of all of the 
“ native states ’’ :— 

‘* That native moneylenders have such a throttling, 
overwhelming grip upon the agricultural peasant through- 
out India that the latter may be really called their bond 
slaves for life, and their children after them? ”’ 

But this statement requires to be supplemented by another 
showing that Government taxes and commercialism have 
driven the ryot into the hands of the moneylender. I have 
seen peasant farmers’ balance-sheets, supplied by British 
officials, showing how it was impossible to * carry on” and 
pay taxes without recourse to the moneylender. These were 
embodied in a Blue-book which the Government decided not 
to publish. 

As to the rest of your correspondent’s statements, in so 
far as they are true (and I am inclined to credit them with 
considerable probability), they describe conditions which 
perpetuate themselves in a people suppressed and not allowed 
to deal with its own evils. Public-spirited Indians have over 
and over again made suggestions to the Indian Government, 
for instance, as to measures for dealing with the evils of the 
moneylender and the police, but in vain. 

Mr. Dewar’s letter is a strong argument for letting 
Indians manage their own affairs.—Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR St. JOHN. 

Glenyards, Bonnybridge, Scotland. 

August 15th, 1920. 


THE LATER STRAVINSKY. 

Srr,—I have only recently seen in your correspondence 
columns the letter from Mr. R. H. Myers, in which he com- 
plains that in attempting to analyze Stravinsky's method of 
composition I have “ entirely ignored the whole question of 
rhythm.” 

That is not so; on the contrary, the ultimate complaint 
I make against Stravinsky's music (in the last paragraph of 
the article referred to by Mr. Myers) is specifically that it 
“lacks rhythmic balance.” The real difference between 
Mr. Myers and myself seems to be this: he says, “ Where 
there is rhythm there is necessarily cohesion,” whereas I say, 
“ Where there is no cohesion there is necessarily no rhythm.” 
It really depends on what we mean by “ rhythm,” and to 
this question I propose, with your consent, to devote ap 
article in the near future. Musical rhythm is far too intricate 
a complex to be analyzed in a letter of normal dimensions. 

I hope, therefore, that Mr. Myers will break another 
lance with me in the near future. Meantime, however, 








I must protest when he calls my summing-up “ dogmatic.” 
On the contrary, it is reasoned as closely as my powers 
admitted. It is possible to challenge the premises and to 
disagree with the conclusion; that conclusion, however, is 
reached by a process of inference, it is not a mere assertion.— 
Yours, &c., 

R. O. Morris. 


Sea Salter, Alexandra Road, Sheringham. 
August 17th, 1920. 


A SOCIAL COMMONWEALTH. 


Srr,—I should like to thank you for the article, in a 
recent issue, on this most important of subjects. Your 
reference is mainly to Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s new book, a 
valuable work, which should be read in conjunction with 
Mr. Cole’s “ Social Theory’ and Dr. Rudolf Steiner's 
“ Three-Fold State.’ The main difference between them is 
that while Mr. Cole and the Webbs would divide all the 
functions of society into two departments, Dr. Steiner insists 
on the necessity of a three-fold division. His Commonwealth 
consists of (1) the Political or Equity Department, the watch- 
word of which is Equality; (2) the Economic and Industrial 
Department—with its note of Fraternity; and (3) the 
Spiritual and Intellectual Department in which Liberty is 
paramount. This is surely the more scientific and orderly 
division of functions. It is easy to see, for instance, that 
religion and education should not be under the control of 
the Political State, but neither have they any spiritual home 
in the Economic State. May I beg all who are interested 
in the necessary reconstruction of our national and inter- 
national life to study Dr. Steiner’s * Three-Fold State,” which 
is published by Allen & Unwin at 5s. It is only a sketch of 
the subject and no doubt suffers from translation, but it 
goes down to first principles; it contains the pith of the 
matter, and details can be filled in to taste.—Yours, Xc., 

, E. MELLanp. 


Alport, Bakewell. July 26th, 1920. 


MANSFIELD HOUSE. 

Sir,—Mansfield House University Settlement, of thirty 
years’ standing, is open to receive as residents men who are 
interested in and prepared to devote time to social studies 
and activities. A very interesting programme lies before the 
Settlement in the coming autumn and winter. 

The Warden, Mansfield House, 89, Barking Road, 
Canning Town, E. 16, will be glad to answer any inquiries. 
—Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR READE. 


VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 

' S « @ 
Amount already acknowledged in THe Nation 1,456 6 8 
W. K. D. 5 0 0 


£1,461 6 8 





Voeirp. 


LAMORNA COVE. 


I see at last your great Lamorna Cove, 
Which, danced on by ten thousand silver feet, 
Has all those waves that run like little lambs, 
To draw the milk from many a rocky teat, 
Spilt in white gallons all along the shore. 

Who ever saw more beauty under the sun! 

T look and look, and say, ‘“‘ No wonder here’s 
A light I never saw on earth before- 

Two heavens are shining here instead of one.”’ 
And, like the wild gulls flashing in my sight, 
Each furious thought that’s driving through my brain 
Screams in its fresh young wonder and delight. 


W. H. Davies. 
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The orld of Pooks. 


Tne “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“Christian Socialism, 1848-1854... By Charles R. Raven. 
(Macmillan. 17s. net.) 
“The Theory of Relativity.” 
Rob. W. Lawson, D.Sc. 
“A Fool in Her Folly.” 
8s. net.) 
“Wild Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow. 
(Constable. 12s. net.) 


By A. Einstein. Translated by 
(Methuen. 5s. net.) 


By Rhoda Broughton. (Odhams. 


By Frances Pitt. 

Ir is said that our age is one of superabundant poetic 
fertility, and judging by the number of poets and the number 
of articles written about them, it must be true. Travelling 
home in the District Railway, in a coagulated swarm of fellow 
beings, one swivels one’s eyes round (the only objects that 
can move) and wonders how many of them don’t write poems. 
It is even rumored that some poets actually live by and on 
their poetry and that this year’s winner of the Hawthornden 
prize writes two poems every evening, which, calculating the 
average productivity of a writer at a generation, works out 
{omitting leap years) at 18,250 poems, and, live he as long as 
Wordsworth, would mean that if the words that rhyme were 
strung together in a line they would stretch from THE 
Nation office to Wapping Old Stairs. Some months ago the 
poem of another poet was advertised as containing some 
hundreds of lines, as though that settled the matter. The 
expression “ poetic fertility ” is not then used without due 
caution, for just as the oyster produces (if I remember rightly 
without looking it up) some 60,000,000 ova, and there are a 
great number of mature oysters, so almost all the poets of 
the age create dense multitudes of poems, and there are a 
great number of poets. 

* * *% 

But I do not believe that our age is at all remarkable for 
poetic quality. If anything, I should say that fewer real 
poems have been written since the opening of the century than 
in the twenty preceding years. The conception of what poetry 
really is seems to me, in the first place, to be wrong. 
Poetry should be an activity that every poet should 
religiously avoid performing unless he can possibly help it, 
and if he cannot possibly help it, his set of rhymes stands 
a very good chance of being a poem. I used to write poems 
myself a long time ago, and I broke myself successfully of 
the habit, partly because it did not seem worth 
while writing middling verses for no particular reason. I 
realize now that I did not write these poems because I was 
compelled to write them, and that that was the reason why 
they were just middling verses. Without conceit, I believe 
that one of the reasons why I gave up writing poems was 
because I had too much respect for poetry. When, therefore, 
I hear or read that such and such a journal is good 
because it encourages young poets to dispose of their wares, 
personal experience as well as opinion makes that statement 
unintelligible. Discouragement appears to me the proper 
word. 

* “ x 

Ir may be said that I do not recognize a real poem when 
I see cne. But everybody with a fairiy clear head, and 
not too much nonsense about him, recognizes a real 
poem as inevitably and with as much assurance as he 
recognizes the first swallow of April. Out of such recognitions 
has Time become the best critic who ever lived. As a set-off 
against the sham poems that we read, the world is full of fine 
poems which we live and it is the purpose of our lives to act, 
see, and feel. The story of the fight against the Central 
European famine, of the man who was drowned in trying to 
save a dog, of him who will not be sold and of her who will 
give her all, what glorious poems are these :— 


‘“* The song of all both high and low 
To some blest vision true, 
The song of beggars when they throw 
The crust of pity all men owe 
To hungry sparrows in the snow, 
And alleluias sweet and clear 
And wild with beauty men mishear, 











From choirs of song as near and dear 
To Paradise as they. 
The everlasting pipe and flute 
Of wind and sea and bird and brute, 
And lips deaf men imagine mute 
In wood and stone and clay.”’ 

* * * 


CoMING out of a narrow lane one day last year I saw a 
flycatcher sitting motionless at the extreme tip of a dead 
branch at the top of a tall decayed larch, the white breast 
thrown full out into the beams of the sun. The little creature 
was like a globe of dew, suffused with light, and here was 
an aged and dying tree, surrendering its soul to heaven in 
a ball of liquid light suspended upon its topmost and deadest 
twig. I came out of the same lane this year and there round 
the corner was a silver birch, an ash loaded down with 
brilliant orange clusters of little grapes and between the 
two trees a cow with a pelt of a uniform deep indigo. To 
find two poems in one place was as remarkable as two poems 
in one book of modern verse, but (granted the two poems in 
the book) the recognition was the same. They happened by 
an extraordinarily lucky accident, but they took shape from 
the beginning of the world and were for everlasting. They 
were religious, as every genuine poem is and must by its 
nature be. On2 might say that the only test of a poem is 
whether it can “ ring the bells of heaven,” and of its reader 
whether it can make him hear them. The one is good 
security for the other. 

* * 


We all know that poetry is not written nowadays as an 
importunate necessity that will not be denied, a something a 
man reveals out of his clamoring soul in wonder, trembling, 
and delight, and communicated to the world as the news of 
some great benefit granted to men of which he, the poet, has 
had the supreme good fortune to be the postman. Poetry is 
a matter of urban journalism, a means to reputation, a group 
activity in which the mutual aid of the several members of 
the group will guarantee the poet from the cold blasts of an 
unfriendly outside, an apprenticeship to a career, anything 
but a fulfilment for its own sake alone, a response to an 
imperative demand, a loyalty “ to some blest vision.” It is 
also hedged round with a mass of academic restrictions and 
negations. A poem must not be “ moral ” (as though, being 
an exercise of pure disinterestedness, it could be anything 
else), it must not rhyme, it must not be synthetic and have 
relations with other modes of creative effort, it must eschew 
knowledge, it must not be understanded by all, it must not 
convey a “ message” of any kind, it must be so specialized 
as to avoid all natural contacts with life and nature and 
men, and so on—it is not wonderful that the poet who sits 
down to write half a column for next week’s issue of the 
“ Poets’ Friend,” with his bluebook of taboos and formulas 
before him, and the assurance of three columns of apprecia- 
tion from the ‘“‘ Poets’ Companion ”’ and the “ Poets’ Patron,” 
as well as the “ Poets’ Friend” when the half column 
becomes a page in the forthcoming book (only nine more 
poems to write), should not write poems. I do not believe 
that any of the poems of the past we all recognize as great 
would pass muster before the rigorous exclusions of modern 
poetic values and the real wonder is that there should still 
be a few poems here and there which happen as the flycatcher 
and the cow happened, and a poet or so here and there 
cleaning up the stain on one of the panes of the dome of 
life to admit the white radiance of eternity. 


* * * 


Tuat definitions of poetry are many, but few wide 
enough. We, the non-poets for whom the poets write or 
ought to write, in order to teach us something we do not 
know, have a right to be exacting. We seek from the read- 
ing of poems to become (in the widest sense) better men, to 
understand something more of the meaning of life, to feel 
the individual character of the poet, to realize quite clearly 
what it is that he has seen and believes, to respond to the 
same impulse and emotion which moved him and to say to 
ourselves—this is just right and as true as it is beautiful. 
We ordinary folk have a hard job to hear the bells of 
heaven—it is the duty of the poet, whether he write in verse 
or in prose or by his deeds, to play the bellringer for us. 

H. J. M. 
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Rebdtews. 


THACKERAY. 
Ee. 

It is the floating sea-wrack that throngs the clubs and draw- 
ing-rooms of Thackeray, the salons of Balzac. These great 
artists have their chosen métier, but they are both too great 
really to suppose that these bubbles on the surface of the 
sea of toil are the dynamic characters that build the political 
and social state. In the background of those worlds of Paris 
and London we sometimes catch a brief glimpse of the 
causative forces. It is the Napoleonic return and its effect 
on ’Change that breaks old Sedley; it is the misery of 
Napoleon’s broken soldiers that turns the husband of Le Lis 
Dans La Vallee into a dotard. But the business of Thackeray 
and Balzac is with the ‘‘ bubbles ”’ of these great tides. And 
in the heroic bubbles, Thackeray’s good men, it is their very 
simplicity, loyalty, and purity that, by preventing them 
from seeing things as they are, blinds them most successfully 
to the evil in the structure that is being built by the more 
effective natures. The existence of these saints, these 
Colonel Newcomes, these Dobbins and Esmonds, is an 
apology for the state of society in which they exist and 
thrive. These Faithful Fools are at once the unscrupulous 
man’s tools and his apologia, his foundation stone and his 
whitewash. Newcome was not simply fooled by Rummun 
Loll: he made his money out of a toiling India which at 
bottom he, most courteously, despised. He was rewarded 
with a cornucopia. Dobbin was a generous man, but when 
would you expect to find him inquiring into the profits of his 
father’s grocery business or into the methods of the East 
India Company, both of which enabled him to be generous? 
Esmond was a loyal Castlewood, but he was not in the least 
disturbed about the drainage or the housing of Castlewood 
village whence came the small-pox. We find him much more 
worried about the injury to Lady Castlewood’s complexion. 
Men of simplicity are the Fools Perfect from the standpoint 
of the dynamic man who shapes the destiny of humanity. 
The man of steadfastness who says “ j’y suis, j’y reste”; 
where I was, I still am ; true as the pole-star to some ancient 
idol that a quicker intelligence would have kicked off its 
pedestal years ago, will never do more than put the drag on. 
Men of purity, unless they have first won it by carrying 
themselves unspotted through all experiences, are those who 
walk in blinkers and can therefore be driven along any road, 
even to the everlasting bonfire, by the clear-sighted who sit 
up aloft and view the lie of the land. These heroes of 
Thackeray play, in fact, the part taken by the good women 
of all ages: they conserve their own goodness in the midst 
of the pollution which they are too holy to realize. 

They are ruled, too, by women because their guide is 
affection, never intelligence or reason. Says Esmond, utter- 
ing the creed of his kind:—“ ’Twas a woman that made a 
soldier of me, that set me intriguing afterwards ; I believe 
I would have spun smocks for her had she so bidden me.”’ 
Esmond, in fact, has no convictions except that the Castle- 
wood family is adorable, so that when he stops loving his 
Beatrix because she is willing to be a prince’s mistress, he 
hasn’t the wit to see that she isn’t a whit lower than she was 
when she proposed to sell herself in marriage toa duke. He 
cannot think to the bottom of an idea: the surface is always 
enough for him, as it is for all these simple gentlemen who, 
in assigning everything to the Great First Cause, made the 
mistake of forgetting that secondary cause, the human will. 
These gentlemen of Victorian England never give a thought 
to the systems of life whieh, as far as they are concerned, 
are assumed to grow by God’s will. Thackeray shares their 
pessimism though, in at least one respect, not their blind- 
ness. For he is so moved by the tenderness, the affection, 
that was the basis of his own nature, that in the case of 
women’s position he is far ahead of his age. His bitter jibes 
are aimed particularly at the way society still plays the 
Turk, giving women over to men as slaves, denying them 
scope for their energies, buying and selling them as in the 
open market. He is the first of the moderns to realize that 


a woman may perhaps feel thwarted if she is prevented from 
using her intellect. His series of clever women are a chal- 
lenge to Victorian self-complacency : there is Beatrix with her 





‘““Why am I not a man? I have ten times the brain a 
with her “If it be no sin in « man to covet honor, why 
should a woman not desire it?’’; there is Ethel Newcome 


resisting to the end the foul miasma of her family ; there is 
Becky, whom Thackeray liked so well, for all the Victorian 
affectation which made him end her career in a garret instead 
of in the odour of sanctity with a wedding-ring on her finger. 
It is a most lovable touch in this big, kindly man that he 
cannot bring himself to tell us whether Becky had actually 
paid the Marquis of Steyne for that thousand-pound note 
that caused all the bother. Balzac would have gloated over 
the details of the payment, but then Balzac is out for the 
whole truth: he has the sleuth-hound’s nose for it, and 
truth is precisely what English Thackeray cannot face. He 
has no belief in the possibility of reforming this sad old 
world, and, therefore, the kindest thing you can dbo, 
especially if you love women and have a respect virginibus 
puerisque, is to draw a veil of mere illusion over the darkest 
corners of life. 

You may-lie and watch the mayflies circling in that 
curious dance of theirs that seems so aimless and lawless. 
You may reflect that in Babylon, no doubt, the flies circled 
just as they do to-day, with the same maddeningly senseless 
rhythm: you may be sure that, if the sun still shines ten 
thousand years hence, they will be doing the same thing. It 
was in this temper that Thackeray watched the crowds in 
his Vanity Fair: they circle till comes the cold of death ; 
unlike the flies they have mourning hatchments put up for 
them, but with the spring other crowds are again found danc- 
ing the old measures. The human mayflies dance for wealth, 
power, show: all over and over again. The doctrine of the 
Eternal Return was not yet invented as a philosophical 
theory, but Thackeray was a victim of it. He was—it is the 
characteristic of him that is most noted by his contempo- 
raries—a lazy man, and there is nothing lazier in spirit than 
the view that the thing which has been, is now and ever 
shall be, ever and ever, amen. Yet that is to him the eternal 
rhythm of human life. Artistically, too, every book of his 
making grows round him ever deyser and denser, like an 
enchanted thicket. It closes round the lazy giant who, in 
the end, has hard work to cut himself out of the tangle, for 
he has no idea of pruning, no idea of form, and even commits 
the crime of dropping into family chronicle when the curtain 
had actually fallen with the Colonel’s ‘‘ Adsum.’’ The 
beauty of such work is all derived from the satisfaction 
people feel amidst well-cultivated, very ancient, and settled 
landscape, or in the old observations they, like their ances- 
tors, have already made ten thousand times. It adds a cosi- 
ness to the joy of the first fire in autumn to say “ the days 
are closing in”’; it adds a new beauty to the filmy tracery 
of spring to remember in this time that Chaucer also took 
pleasure in thinking of the small birds that sleep all night 
with open eyes. There is a tender sorrow in it all. Yet to 
some of us in certain moods this world of Thackeray’s tender- 
ness is more depressing than the fierce cold and burning 
heat of Balzac’s Paris. Life in these Bloomsbury squares. 
in these great country houses, is worse than the region where 
Sabbaths never end, because you are alternately plunged in 
the relief of thinking it’s all over, only to be born again, just 
to go circling round again: around nothing. 

For that is the essence of this dance of the mayflies: 
they eternally return, not in order that they may get any- 
where, but simply because they cannot escape the enchant- 
ment of eternal folly. They are interested in nothing which 
could conceivably be interesting to any really intelligent 
person. They are essentially as mad, in their desire for 
show, these worldlings of Thackeray, as the people in 
‘“‘ Heartbreak House.’’ For all conceivable objects of desire, 
all conceivable objects for which men can work, could be 
divided into two: those that feed the sense of personal power 
and mastery and those that bring a sense of personal identifi- 
cation with the universal life. To be alive is wonderful when 
you feel the lever of your will at work and doing its job ; 
to be alive is still more wonderful when every moment shows 
the vastness of the orchestra in which we play. This second 
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world of joy was closed to all the Victorian world because 
the conception it implies of personality was not yet born. 
They had not learnt to see the human being with the two 
wings that join him to the universe, the sensual tie which 
roots him deep in primordial nature, and the spiritual bond 
which opens to him the supra-sensual realm beyond Good 
and Evil. They had not realized this being nor this com- 
plexity of the human organism. None of them could, for 
instance, have written that extraordinary passage in Loti’s 
“Roman d’un Spahi,’ where the jungle sounds of the 
African night arouse in a man the desire that is not purely 
animal or purely human, but derives its power straight from 
the ancient darkness which bred both man and animal. 
Nor, again, could any Victorian have sensed the world of 
pure mtellect as it appears in the * Karamazov Brothers.”’ 
These worlds were unknown to them, though Balzac guessed 
at the existence of both. Butevenhe dared notincarnate them 
in the Parisian, he shut these regions off in queer twilight 
tales such as ‘‘ Séraphita’”’ and ‘“ Louis Lambert,’ tales as 
fantastic as ‘‘ Undine.’’ 


For Thackeray, of course, this 
subliminal life, 


this supra-sensual consciousness, has no 
existence. He, therefore, makes no attempt to show the puls- 
ing of the universal life in his people’s personalities. His 
characters are shut up within the personal world of desire. 
They will fight for self, and for family as an extension of 
the self. Dobbin is for Amelia and for his little Jane; the 
Colonel is for Clive ; Barnes is for Barnes and family. One 
and all, good and bad, they do not so much desire power for 
the zest of enjoying its exercise, but wealth, in order that 
they may be comfortable and feel safe. And that is why, in the 
long run, their world is so unutterably dreary. When they 
have attained a dining-room with family portraits and thick 
curtains, they have attained their heart’s desire. This 
sheltered world is the only possible excuse for the invention 
of explosive bombs. The true inhabitant of this mahogany 
paradise is not the Colonel, but that most perfect creation of 
Thackeray, Major Pendennis, the half-gentleman who has 
as much kinship with nature as those back teeth of his 
which his valet sometimes mislaid, whose dexterity reaches 
its height when he is tracing a liaison to its source, whose 
most serious study is Debrett, and who only falters in his 
courage once—when he inquires whether the ‘ plucking ”’ of 
Pen at Oxbridge was done publicly. Major Pendennis would 
have made a skilful murderer, with something easy and 
soothing in the poisoning line, for no one would know better 
than he how to show that delicate discrimination after the 
event which evades the hangman’s noose. For of all the 
people ever born he would be least concerned with that 
aspect of murder which has nothing whatever to do with 
being ‘‘ found out.’? Major Pendennis it is who reconciles 
us to the harsh and bitter air of Balzac’s Paris: it nips, it 
burns, it is pestilential at times. But it is, after all, the 
world of fighting men and eager women who are at any rate 
convinced that they are getting—somewhere. And a race 
is more amusing than an eternal merry-go-round. Nor do 
they feel it necessary to be incessantly practising the mir- 
acle described by Professor Keynes, of proving that, since 
they so strongly will what is good, it is impossible that any- 
thing they have done can be bad. Instead, they assume a vice 
and wear it proudly in the face of all men. Did ever a nation 
so gladly sing: ‘‘ What shall he have who killed the deer? 
His leathern skin and horns to wear? ” 

Thackeray, though he never touches high problems, 
though he was the last man in the world to force his will to 
enter those transcendental worlds which Balzac once or 
twice beheld from the mount of vision, though he has no 
notion, as Balzac sometimes had, of the gloriously complex 
nature of man, does yet create above the tawdry spectacle of 
Vanity Fair an atmosphere of serene purity—that abides. 
The qualities of simplicity, loyalty, and childlikeness may 
be misused, may be even made the occasions of tyranny and 
crime, but without them the noblest wisdom, the most bril- 
liant intelligence, would be powerless to rebuild the world 
and build it better. At any rate, it is before the shrines of 
simplicity, loyalty, and purity that the Englishman burns 
incense, though his active service is paid to quite other gods. 

Thackeray’s knowledge of both types of Englishman is 
still quite unsurpassed. 


M. P. Wittcocks. 











THE AGRICULTURAL LABORER. 


“A History of the English Agricultural Laborer, 1870- 
1920.” By F. E. Green. (King. 16s. net.) 


‘‘ A History of the Agricultural Laborer.” By W. HasBacn 
New Edition. (King. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Hassacu’s history, of which a new edition is now issued, 
was first published in Germany in 1894, and a translation 
appeared in 1908. There are some omissions in Dr. 
Hasbach’s narrative, but it holds a place by itself as the only 
survey of our agricultural history down to the ‘nineties as 
that history affected the laborer. It is now supplemented by 
Mr. Green’s history of the last half-century. Mr. Green is 
steeped in his subject, and he is better fitted than any living 
man to do justice to it. Nobody since Cobbett has combined 
his intimate knowledge of the life of the agricultural laborer 
with his grasp and understanding of the wider forces of 
politics. | His book will become and remain the standard 
history of the modern Labor movement on the farm and in 
the village. Its literary form is admirable. 

Mr. Green’s history is largely the story of the battle for 
trade unions in agriculture. He describes the first hopeful 
beginnings under Joseph Arch: the lock-out of 1874 and the 
intermittent struggles down to the time of the war. These 
struggles reflected to some extent the fortunes of trade 
unionism elsewhere. Thus the great and successful dock 
strike of 1892 had a considerable effect in stimulating move- 
iment in the villages, and the general strengthening of the 
Labor movement ten or twelve years ago was followed by 
strikes in Lancashire and Norfolk for the right to combine 
in the villages. The war brought its final triumph to this 
struggle. The Labor problem in the villages is no longer the 
problem of securing recognition for the principle of trade 
unionism: so far as Labor organization is concerned, the 
problem is to find an accommodation between the two power- 
ful unions that enrol agricultural workers in their ranks. 

Why has the struggle been such an uphill and protracted 
struggle? Some of the reasons are obvious enough. The 
agricultural laborer is at a great disadvantage for combina- 
tion from all the circumstances of his life and work. Down 
to the enclosures there was a corporate spirit in the villages 
combining the poor against the rich, as we know from the 
pages of Fielding. When the commons disappeared and the 
agricultural worker became a wage-earner without any hold- 
ing or independence in the village this bond was broken. 
But the atmosphere and tradition remained, and the laborers’ 
risings in 1816, 1830, and 1834 were the expression of this 
longing for a union of their forces against the tyranny that 
was overwhelming them. That is the main significance of 
those passionate episodes in the history of the modern 
village. All their efforts were crushed with a cruelty that 
was decisive. The laborer found himself at the absolute 
merey of landlord and farmer, and for a generation he sub- 
mitted to his lot. 

The movement led by Joseph Arch was the breaking of 
this long frost. Arch was forty-six, a hedge-cutter who had 
learnt to speak in Primitive Methodist chapels, when eleven 
laborers came to ask his help. He responded, not without 
misgivings, and addressed a thousand laborers at 
Wellesbourne in February, 1872. So began the struggle. 
Never in the history of man was the resistance to the laborers’ 
demand for more decent conditions so wanton The laborer 
was in such wretched case that even the farmer wondered 
how he kept body and soul together. The farmers had had 
twenty golden years. When critics of the trade unions com- 
plain that now that they are powerful they are always asking 
for more, let them remember how landlord, parson, and 
farmer combined against that first demand for something 
better than 10s. to 12s. a weex, which was the agricultural 
worker’s wages in Warwickshire. Of course, there were 
exceptions, men like Bishop Fraser, Canon Girdlestone, and 
the Dean of Hereford, but the attitude of the ordinary squire 
was illustrated in the conduct of Sir Charles Mordaunt, who 
gave notice to quit to all his tenants who joined the Union 
and that of the Church in the Christian suggestion of 
Dr. Elliott, Bishop of Gloucester, and author of “ Spiritual 
Needs in Country Parishes,” that Arch should be put into the 
village pond. Arch replied that he had always believed that 
the Church of England was opposed to the practice of adult 
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baptism. For a time the movement, helped, of course, 
by many public men and _ by _ newspapers, was 
successful in spite of all this opposition; in 
the country districts over 70,000 laborers joined within a 
year, and the unions succeeded in raising wages by 1s. 6d. 
or 2s. a week and in some cases by 3s. or 2s. But in 1874 
the tide turned. The farmers replied to a demand from 
Suffolk for an increase ‘of wages from 13s to 14s. by locking 
out all members of the Union. The quarrel soon spread and 
in a few weeks there were 2,000 laborers locked out in seven 
different counties. Later this number swelled to ten 
thousand. This was the beginning of the decline. In 1874- 
1875 the Union paid out over £20,000 in strike pay. The 
struggle lasted eighteen weeks when the laborers were 
finally beaten: ‘“‘ There is no doubt,’”’ says Mr. Green, “ that 
the farmers by locking out 10,000 men in 1874 delivered a 
blow against English agriculture from which it has really 
never recovered. The land was denuded by migration and 
emigration of thousands of the most virile workers.” The 
Union, of course, suffered in the same way. It lost much of 
its best blood, and the adversities that had overtaken it 
produced the inevitable crop of doubt and discord. Arch 
himself was ill-suited to find accommodation. He was, says 
Mr. Green, too autocratic to compose diiferences. Mr. 
Green, surveying the course of the struggle, thinks that Arch 
made two mistakes. He did not pay enough regard to the 
advice and help of the Trade Union organisers, and he allowed 
himself to get into the hands of politicians. 

The story of the great fight of the seventies is the most 
exciting part of the history of the last half-century, and we 
have therefore given it the chief place in our discussion of 
Mr. Green’s book. But, of course, it is less important for 
present purposes than the very full analysis of the modern 
changes in the life, outlook, and prospects of the laborer 
which Mr. Green gives us in this book. It is brought down to 
the dissolution of the Royal Commission, the latest incident 
in the discreditable story of Mr. Lloyd George's desertion of 
the cause of the laborer and his adoption of the cause of the 
landlords. But in some respects nothing is more interesting 
than Mr. Green’s account of the way in which the Agricul- 
tural Wages Board and the district committees do their 
work. This is a very important development of industrial 
organization and the general public knows very little about 
it. Three or four years ago we were all talking of village 
reconstruction and the new and full life that was to »pen up 
before the agricultural laborer. The Government have since 
been doing all they can to prevent the fulfilment of their 
promises; their conduct about the hours of agricultural 
labor is a good instance. But the problem remains for 
other minds, and Mr. Green’s book will be of the greatest 
assistance to any Labor Government that tries to settle it. 





THE REMAKING OF A MIND. 


“The Remaking of a Mind: A Soldier's Thoughts on 
War and Reconstruction.” By HENRY DE MAN. (Allen 
& Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


WE are perplexed by the case of M. de Man, and a little 
disquieted. The despondent, seeking in literature an 
anodyne, go to the thinkers whose moods are in tune with 
their own. They have done with illusions, but seek for con- 
firmation; belief in the truth of one’s disillusionment is 
strengthened, and so gains consolation, when it is shared by 
a fellow mortal. There is release from unrest if another mind 
responds. One small thing remained to those idealists to 
whom the war brought the wreckage of faiths. We had been 
persuaded by those whose hopes have never been doused by 
the worst the world could do that in the mind of youth, 
especially youth who endured the torture and escaped with 
whole bodies and challenging thoughts, there is now a deep 
and daring questioning that should be a warning to their 
elders. We hoped it might be so; we even wished for the 
chastisement of scorn from the young who suffered through 
our falsenesses. 








We commend to the hopeful a study of M. de Man’s book. 
The courage to reinvestigate old beliefs and to affirm the new 
is not common. There is that much of tribute to be paid to 
M. de Man. But his affirmations awaken little response in 
us. They do not strengthen the promise that the imagina- 
ticn of the men who endured the agony may quicken a new 
birth. This is not the trumpet of a prophecy. M. de Man, 
a young leader of the Belgian Socialists, who fought in his 
country’s army and saw so many pay the price, mocks our 
hopes. His experiences have forced him to recast his political 
formule. No more. This is the remaking of his mind. We 
feel that his pre-war and his post-war politics—and the 
change he insists upon is barely distinguishable—spring less 
from his sympathy for suffering humanity than a desire for 
social tidiness—a commendable desideratum, although, if 
Socialism had meant more to most Socialists, it might in the 
madness of war have lost its illusions and lost its hope, but 
it never could have lost its soul. 

M. de Man has merely clothed some old illusions with 
new phrases. The title of his book promised something more 
satisfying. His reawakening is summed up in the final 
chapter, which is chiefly a disquisition on the difference 
between Bolshevik methods and those of Western democracy. 
We are to understand that the Labor movement in the West 
of Europe is creating a new Socialism :— 

““ The outstanding feature of this new Socialism seems 
to me the recognition of the essential importance of 
political democracy. This, first of all, refers to the method 
by which a new social order is to be brought about; i.e., 
the gradual seizure of political power through propaganda 
aimed at forming a majority. But it also means that this 
new social order must be based on the principle of govern- 
ment by the consent of the governed, with all the correctives 
to unbounded majority-rule implied by the constitutionally 
safeguarded liberties of opinion, press, speech, and 
opposition by representative bodies.” 

Here is an overturning of the gods! Was not the war worth 
while? Sacrificial youth has taught the leaders of the world’s 
new movement that the vote is sovereign. There are refer- 
ences to the incapacity of pure theorists and dreamers such 
as Lenin which seem to us merely silly in view of the practical 
work, whether we like it or not, which has been accomplished 
amid such formidable difficulties by the Russian leaders. 
M. de Man warns us that Parliamentarism must not be con- 
fused with democracy, but bureaucracy can be checked by 
collaboration between producers and the local management. 
We have a suspicion that we heard of all this before Europe 
was turned into a cemetery for the remaking of M. de Man’s 
mind. His talk of the German menace and the “ war for 
democracy’ brings to our sickened memory the sound of 
certain statesmen unsheathing their swords. To read the 
long analysis. of his feelings in the trenches one would 
gather that little else happened to soldiers than “a funny 
feeling in the stomach.” He describes his mental conflicts 
while the war lasted, but they seem never to have been 
caused by imaginative horror but by his doubts whether the 
logic of his Socialist doctrines was antagonistic to his 
behavior as a soldier. He accompanied M. Vandervelde to 
Russia during the Kerensky régime. His mind was not 
shocked by the spectacle of a long suffering people longing 
for escape from the torture to which their tyrants had led 
and then betrayed them. He was concerned only with ways 
and means of keeping the starving and war-weary at their 
hateful task. 

History will regard the war as an economic war. But the 
lesson to be learned goes deeper than that. It was a revela- 
tion of how much of the beast remains in us. The war had 
its roots in our capitalist institutions, but it was possible 
only because men are what they are. A Socialist 
commonwealth may be something devoutly to be longed for, 
but it calls for a moral state of mind which does not now 
exist, and with the signs everywhere of mental and spiritual 
defeat Socialism possibly may not win in the race against 
decadence. 

When one remembers that M. de Man is a foreigner one 
respects the fluency of his English, and it is easy to see he 
has spent much time in mastering his form of political argu- 
ment. But we find no refuge for yearning hearts in his king- 
dom of reconstruction, but only confirmation of an old 
Mspicion that a precision in dialectics can often accompany 
a disorder of the imagination. 
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ENGLISH LAND. 


“Burford: Past and Present.” By M. STuRGE GRETTON. 
(Blackwell. 6s. net.) 


“A Nation's Heritage.” By H. N. Rawnstey. (Allen & 
Unwin. 6s. net.) 


Ir would have been as if a cinema had been built on the top 
of the Sussex Downs if one of those “ Now-gentleman-this- 
way-please ’’ guidebooks had been written about Burford, 
Burford which is not only as good as its name but in fairy- 
like beauty actually lives up to those of its neighborhood, 
the Cotswolds, which are the watershed of the Evenlode and 
the Windrush in whose valley lives the little town. But 
happily Mrs. Sturge Gretton’s book is quite perfect in its 
way, as much in its tact and discretion as in more positive 
amenities. The book is a kind of digest, written for a more 
popular use, of her husband’s book, “ The Burford Records,” 
to be published in two volumes by the Clarendon Press. 
Burford has not a very eventful history—which is just as 
well for its beauty and continuity with the past—but it is 
remarkable in one respect, since it was never under the 
domination of a squire, the lords of the manor, among whom 
were members of the Lenthall family, including Speaker 
Lenthall, being too mighty to be other than absentee land- 
lords. The Corporation, therefore, until it was dissolved 
by Act of Parliament in 1861, had always been master in its 
own house. There were not even battles in Burford, if we 
except brushes between the men of Wessex and Mercia and 
between the Cavaliers and Parliament in 1643, so that the 
exquisite pastoral quietude which gives it its dream-like 
grace is sanctioned by the retired and even temper of its 
past. In the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries it 
played its sober part in the Cotswold wool trade and fell into 
patriotic bad ways at the Restoration by becoming a racing 
centre. In the eighteenth century it preserved its prosperity 
by being a place of call on the southward coach routes from 
Hereford, South Wales, and Gloucester, and after that came 
the enclosures, and after them again the railways which by 
a special dispensation saved Burford from a station ulcer by 
running five miles to the eastward. Since the ’seventies, the 
history of Burford has been mainly that of the rise of sani- 
tation. But it must not be forgotten that it was over the 
restoration of the church that William Morris had his famous 
duel with the Rev. Anthony Cass, the rector. Morris came 
over from Kelmscott and caught the Rev. Cass in the very 
deed of his abomination. He straightway wrote his letter 
to the “ Atheneum,” and that letter was the beginning of the 
“‘Anti-Scrape Society.”” The Rev. Cass retorted by declaring 
that ‘“ The Church, sir, is mine, and if I choose to, I shall 
stand on my head in it,” a spirited if question-begging 
defiance. Joseph Arch’s agricultural laborers met in Bur- 
ford in 1874, two years after the foundation of their Union, 
but the local farmers were too much for them. Mrs. Sturge 
Gretton tells us the story of Burford with distinction and 
eloquence, and, having written it, lays an obligation upon all 
lovers of England, so apt to be confused with the British 
Empire. She will reply that her reward for her charming 
book is already achieved in that she is an inhabitant of 
Burford. We hope that the ominous tale she tells of roofs of 
blue slate replacing those of stone-tile will be effective in 
stopping further mischief and that if Burford was once the 
scene of passing coaches, it is not at the present day one of 
passing and, much worse, stopping, charabancs. 

Canon Rawnsley’s little book is a singularly appropriate 
memorial of his death, a lamentable event for our country- 
side, since it is the record of an itinerary over the National 
Trust properties in the West of England, properties which 
owe their existence to his noble services. Patriotism has wry 
and grim associations, but it is a word which can never fall 
into disrepute, so long as Rawnsley’s memory is kept as 
green as the land he kept for us. We do literally owe to 
him the very ground that some of us have been so lucky as 
to walk upon, and no man of this age fought a finer and more 
successful battle against the gr2ed and vandalism of the 
speculator, the jerry-builder, the factory owner, the adver- 
tiser, and others of the like predatory tribe whose ideal of 
England is to have it a vasty slum, set in a stinking slag- 
heap. We who have not long returned from an itinerary 
over part of the country Rawnsley saved for the nation and 
travels in this book—Wells, like a jewel in its green setting, 





Polsham, Glastonbury, Bridgwater, Nether Stowey at the 
foot of the brackened Quantocks, Porlock and the heathy 
solitudes of Exmoor, can appreciate at something of its true 
value his inestimable public spirit, since without it much of 
this glorious country would be scrofulous with commercial 
enterprises or a barbed wire enclosure for tame pheasants. 
Had it not been for his efforts, for instance, the superb rock- 
cathedral of the Cheddar Gorge in the .Mendips where the 
ecclesiastical ravens build, would have been sacked by the 
quarry profiteers, doing to this natural church for money 
what the Puritans did to those made by hands for religion. 
Realizing this and that we travelled over but a fraction of 
the land Rawnsley saved from the golden wolf in calf’s 
clothing, we feel that the only proper place for his bones 
was Westminster Abbey. It is to be hoped that the public 
will learn in time something of its benefactor’s reverence for 
beauty, since it often abuses its privileges by breaking down 
branches, destroying the wild creatures who live on the Trust 
property, and generally making a wilderness where was peace. 
As we know from personal experience, the guardianship of 
the Trust properties is very loose and casual in some places, 
and if the officials of the Trust interpret their responsibilities 
as a mere opening up of land to the English people without 
enforcing safeguards for the inviolability of its fauna and 
flora, they will be paying a Danaan tribute to the author of 
this itinerary, surveying like a conqueror the lands he won. 





POTTERISM. 
“ Potterism.” By Ros— MACAULAY. (Collins. 7s. @d. net.) 


Wuat is Potterism? So hydresque a monster that we must get 
Miss Macaulay to explain the specimen she has killed and 
stuffed, the signification of the various heads, the family, 
genus and order to which the creature belongs, its habitat, 
food, and life-history. Potterism, it seems, is mainly ‘“ an 
Anglo-Saxon disease,’’ and it means ‘second-rate senti- 
mentality and cheap short-cuts and mediocrity,’’ and again, 
“muddle and cant,’’ and again “ self-interest.’’ One of its 
surest bases is fear, and the other bases are ‘“‘ the ignorance 
which does not know facts, the vulgarity which cannot appre- 
ciate values, the laziness which will not try to learn these 
things, the sentimentality which, knowing neither, is stirred 
by the valueless and the untrue, the greed which grabs and 
exploits.’’ But fear is the head-devil, fear of public opinion, 
of scandal, of independent thought, of love, of position, of 
discomfort, consequences, and truth. Thus in the church, 
Potterism has no use for Christianity ; the Potter god will 
save your body from danger and protect you from starvation, 
but a god ‘‘ who doesn’t care a twopenny damn whether you 
starve or not, but does care whether you’re following the 
truth as you see it’’ is an idol. The Cornish landlady who 
objects to fishing on Sundays on conscientious grounds is no 
Potterist—only if it is for the sake of propriety. But the 
Potters are after all the moving spirit of Potterism, Potter 
pere, the proprietor of a newspaper syndicate, Potter 
mere (“ Leila Yorke’) the novelist of the Emotions. Their 
twin children, Jane and Johnny, are Potters, too, though 
important members of the Anti-Potter League. They are 


. intellectual as opposed to commercial and sentimental Pot- 


terists, and it is one of the best points of Miss Macaulay’s 
novel that she is well aware of the Potterism and 
the Potters of the Anti-Potter League. The head 
of the League is Gideon, whose grandfather had been 
murdered in an anti-Jewish pogrom in Odessa, and 
whose father is Sidney, that the hideousness_ of 
the past might never raise its head again. But Gideon is 
more afraid of cant than of his family history. These, with 
some well-sketched subordinate figures, are the forces for 
Miss Macaulay’s skirmish (it is more of a skirmish than a 
campaign) against Potterism, and she constructs a slight plot 
complicating the relations of Jane Potter and Gideon with 
her husband, the satisfactorily Potterish editor of one of her 
father’s newspapers, not for its own sake, but for the sake 
of giving action, motive, and drama to the field of battle 
between Potterism and anti-Potterism. The latter, of course, 
is utterly routed, and Gideon, the general, is murdered in 
Russia by Whites and Reds between them, after he had left 
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England determined no longer to say and to write, but to 
learn. 

It will be seen that Potterism is what the jargon of the 
psycho-analysts calls a ‘ complex.” It is quite above party, 
and spreads its virus impartially among the pros and cons of 
the affairs of this world. But if it has many heads, it has but 
one neck, and we imagine that Miss Macaulay has in her mind 
the difference between making a good thing and making a 
good thing out of it as the essential distinction between 
Potterism and anti-Potterism. At first blush, we felt her 
novel to be good contemporary kind; it 
did things as other fiction does them, only a bit better. 
But this distinction, if not a discovery, is fundamental, 
and, so far as we recollect, realized and expressed by only 
three other writers of the day. For that reason, we could 
have wished that Miss Macaulay had laid rather more stress 
upon it and treated it consistently as the neck of the 
monstrum horrendum, ingens, upon which all the heads are 
planted, instead of hesitating now and again as to whether 
it was a head or a neck. We are sure that the division 
between caring for the thing in itself and what you can get 
out of it is a perfect modernization of Diirer’s hosts of heaven 
and hell in combat (though, of course, it occurs in most 
people with hell and heaven mixed), and that it upsets all the 
divisions we normally assume and accept in life. Miss 
Macaulay possesses an admirable command over her 
instrument—so far as it goes—but she does, we feel, lack the 
poetic and philosophic range of mind which would have 
developed and expanded this central concept. But, maybe, 
that would have played havoc with the poise, form, and 
precision of her novel. 

At any rate, we are quite sure that Gideon as the sword 
of anti-Potterism will not do. Miss Macaulay adopts the 
excellent device (possibly on the precedent of Mr. Conrad) of 
making some of her characters take a hand in the working 
of their own machinery. Gideon has his soliloquy, and proves 
himself not only a mechanic but a machine. When he says 
that “I had never yet been the victim of passion; love 
between men and women had always rather bored me; it is 
such a hot, stupid, muddling thing, al! emotion and no 
thought. Dull I had always thought it ; one of those impulses 
arranged by nature for her own purposes, but not in the least 
interesting to the civilized thinking being ’’—and other things 
of the kind, he may be wrong or he may be right, but he is 
not a taking or a human person. And when Miss Macaulay 
herself takes up the thread of the narrative where her 
characters have dropped it, she takes the last ounce of flesh 
and blood out of him. He simply becomes a walking Brain or 
an incarnated Plea for Facts, just facts and nothing else. 
He writes an article: ‘ Statistics, figures were delightful. 
They were a rest. They mattered.’ They don’t matter in 
the least except in relation to other facts and other things 
which are not facts. Miss Macaulay forgets that facts, 
separated from imagination, are about the most romantically 
illusory things going. They are as absurd as the remark of 
the man who said that a novelist could not tell the truth, 
because he was a writer of fiction. Facts are the raw material 
of fiction; letters are part of the text, the text part of all 
written thought; and fiction that does not square with the 
facts of life is suspect, just as facts are useless without fiction. 
Without this relation, the observation of facts is the merest 
rule of thumb. This perhaps is rather to identify Miss 
Macaulay with Gideon, but it must not be forgotten that 
Gideon and what Gideon stands for (which proves to be much 
the same thing) are expressly posited ‘as the antidote of 
Potterism. He is not really the antidote of Potterism, but 
the obverse. Miss Macaulay has given us a _ well 
written and sagacious monograph upon the chemics of 
a certain poison; but her remedy is certainly not going to 
cure the afflicted patient. 
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“About It and About.” 
12s. 6d. net.) 
Ir js a difficult matter to judge a book of this kind. It 
is topical and in the best fashion of modern savoir-faire— 
crisp, witty, well-written, shrewd, cheerful, 
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moderate,’’ and altogether a reliable, common-sensible guide 
to contemporary activities on the stage, in letters, in the 
home, in exhibition galleries, in Government departments, 
in the War Office, on the bench of bishops, in the Fabian 
Society, in the public school, the House of Lords, and so on. 
It is also a very likeable book and full of sound moralizing. 
The last will hardly secure it a good reception in literary 
circles, where moralizing is the devil both among the easy- 
chairs and the last-ditchers ; but it is the quality in the book 
which keeps it clear of the detestable chatter about things of 
the day with which the best-known names in literature and 
journalism fill the dailies and weeklies. Mr. Willoughby is 
preserved by a genuine seriousness and goodness of heart 
from writing about what it feels like to buy a new pair of 
pants which don’t fit—a condescension into which his brisk, 
limpid style might have betrayed him. The book, too, is 
well sprinkled with good sayings—“ She (the British matron) 
educated her daughter for marriage, not for married life,”’ 
the Coalition Front Bench ‘“ looked more like a union of all 
the interests than of all the talents,’’ of a certain Mr. 
\rnold, a schoolmaster who defended “ shore shooting ” for 
boys in the holidays as a means of keeping them from the 
bisexual lures of the rink, ‘‘ the only choice is between flesh 
and blood,’’ the shame for the daily newspaper rests upon 
‘*the busy man with a lazy mind,”’ and scores of others— 
which, if not overpoweringly brilliant or provocative, are 
what any normal man whose child-like faith in the vast 
machinery of democratic deception had been caught in the 
wheels, would have liked to have said if he could. 


* * * 


“The Battle of the Marne.” 
10s. 6d.) 


By G. H. PERRIS. (Methuen 


To most people the Battle of the Marne is a mystery, 
some of the generals letting in a little light upon it by their 
apologies and recriminations. From these and other sources 
and from his own knowledge Mr. Perris has made a plausible 
explanation of the German failure. Some of his judgments 
of men—of Joffre, for instance—need not be accepted in order 
to credit the chief points of his study, which could, however, 
have been improved had he read von Kluck’s recently pub- 
lished story. The legend that it was Foch’s action in the 
battle of St. Gond that won the Marne Mr. Perris would 
destroy for good. Everything he has studied has led him 
to the conclusion that the failure of the German enveloping 
movement and the change in the enemy’s plan provided 
Joffre with the opportunity he had labored for. To reduce 
the distended front of the invasion Kluck had boldly crossed 
the face of the 6th Army, and on the evening of September 5th 
presented a moving flank more than forty miles long to 
Maunoury, French, and d’Espérey’s left. The chief offensive 
role was entrusted to d’Espérey’s, by far the strongest, and 
Maunoury’s, with the small British force linking them. This 
was the leading part of Joffre’s great scheme for defeating 
the whole plan of the German invasion. Mr. Perris believes 
it was perfect. ‘‘ Kluck’s columns, stretched out from the 
Ourcy to near Esternay, should have been smashed in, the 
western part of the German communications overwhelmed, 
the other armies put to flight. These results were not 
obtained ; the whole battle was, indeed, compromised before 
it was well begun by the unreadiness of the Allied left and 
the precipitancy of General Gallieni.” |Kluck had taken 
alarm and his 2nd Corps was actually on its way back to 
the Ourcq while the main body of the Allied armies was 
beginning the grand operation. The benefit of complete sur- 
prise was lost, but the French attack on the Ourcq produced 
not merely a local shock, but a disturbance along the whole 
German line. The German 1st Army was pulling north- 
west and the 2nd Army south-east, with sixty miles between 
the points where they were seeking a decision. Joffre had 
aligned a full third of the strength of the French crescent— 
the iwenty divisions of the French 5th and British Armies. 
“In the separation of the two masses of the German right 
and the entry between them of this powerful body,” says 
Mr. Perris, “ lies the governing cause of victory. In 
the disastrous moment when Kluck and Bilow turned in 
opposite directions the proudest war school in the world was 
beaten.” 
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Send your name and address to MESSRS. METHUEN, and you 
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Just Published. 
EINSTEIN’S GREAT BOOK 


o e 
Relativity : The Special and the General Theory 
By ALBERT EINSTEIN, Ph.D., Professor of 
Physics at the University of Berlin. Translated by 
Robert W. Lawson, D.Sc, Sheffield University. 
With a portrait and five diagrams. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


A book by the discoverer of the world-famed Theory in 
simple terms both for the student and the general reader. 


Old Village Life 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. With many 

illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

In this book Mr. Ditchfield traces the development of 
rural England from the earliest times to the present day. 


International Politics 
By C. DELISLE BURNS. With 4 diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 5S. net. 


A short statement, for the use of the general reader 
the chief problems which arise from the contact 
different governments and peoples. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Tarzan the Untamed 


By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS, author of the 

‘Tarzan ’’ Books. Crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. net. 

This volume, with its unparalleled adventures, will pro- 
bably have the largest sale of a series of books of which the 
popularity has, in modern times, been unprecedented. 


The Leopard and the Lily 
By MARJORIE BOWEN. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


A brilliant historical romance which tells the adventures 
of an English captajn in the service of Duke Francois, chiefly 
in medieval Brittany. 


The Ranchman 


By CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER, author of 
‘Firebrand Trevison.”’ Crown 8vo. 88S. 6d. net. 
A thrilling story of the Western plains and of a man’s fight 


against knavery. There is a very attractive heroine in the 
story. 


Rimrock Jones 


By DANE COOLIDGE, author of “The Desert 
Trail.”” Crown 8vo. 8S. 6d. net. 


A red-blooded novel of the Cactus Country, 
man who knows the desert. 
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AN ENGLISH WIFE IN BERLIN 
by Evelyn Princess Blucher 19s. net 
4th Impression in the Press 





LT. GEN. SIR STANLEY MAUDE 


Authorised Biography by Maij.-Gen. Sir C. E 
— Illustrations and Maps. 21s. net. 


‘An admirable account of Sir Stanley Maude’s life . . 
Sir Charles Callwell is particularly to be congratulated on the 


justice and candour with which he has written this book.” 
--Spectator. 
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. This almost overwhelming triumph of Mr. Conrad’s 
art . he enriches our literature with still another 
wonderful romance.’ 
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“Mr. Conrad tells the tale with inexhaustible richness and 
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The Geek in the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Turspay night’s return of National Revenue and Expendi- 
ture shows a reduction of £8} millions in Ways and Means 
Advances, which had been foreshadowed by last week’s Bank 
Return. This reduction is welcome, but it was due more to 
the comparatively small amount of expenditure falling on 
this particular week than to anything else. Treasury Bill 
sales exceeded maturities by £1.6 millions, which is less than 
was hoped for, but it is believed that Treasury Bills are 
selling heavily this week. For the moment it would appear 
that the threat of a Bank Rate advance, which became so 
sudden and close a menace last week, has been staved off. 
The position in this respect, however, remains deplorably 
unsatisfactory. The huge and unwieldy floating debt carries 
with it the perpetual threat of a similar monetary danger 
to that which developed last week. The danger arises from 
time to time always in the same way. Heavy Treasury Bill 
maturities in two or three successive weeks exceed sales and 
renewals, and force the Government to borrow from the Bank 
of England in the form of Ways and Means Advances. The 
dangers of this inflationary method of Government finance 
are generally recognized, and it cannot be pursued beyond 
a certain limit. When these periods of excessive bill 
maturities arrive, therefore, the serious possibility arises that, 
in order to increase sales and renewals the Treasury will 
have to raise the rate offered on Treasury Bills—a step which 
would practically compel an advance in the Bank Rate. 
Until, in one way or another, the proportions of the floating 
debt can be substantially reduced, the possibility of such 
conditions arising is ever present, and the oft-recurring 
uncertainty and anxiety as to the monetary position is a 
most regrettable clog on enterprise. Unfortunately, no steps 
for relieving this unfortunate position seem to be in sight. 
Parliamentary questions to the Chancellor on the subject of 
funding operations have produced no concrete satisfaction, 
and Parliament has gone into recess without any indication 
of official plans. Even the recent exiguous receipts from 
the new Treasury Bond issue dwindle week by week. This 
issue certainly deserves far better support; but by now the 
fact of its failure has got to be faced. Surely the combined 
brains and ingenuity of the Chancellor and his advisers at the 
Treasury are equal to the task of designing some more 
successful plan. 


Tue Expansion oF Exports. 


The excellent expansion of British exports shown by the 
July trade figures has an important bearing on the financial 
situation. In July this expansion, coupled with a decline in 
imports, reduced the import excess on the published mer- 
chandize figures to £8 millions, which is actually lower than 
the pre-war monthly average. It may, of course, prove that 
the July figures are only a flash in the pan, but in themselves 
these are most encouraging, and there is no reason why we 
should not hope for the continuance of the favorable tendency 
shown in them. An official calculation printed in the 
“ Board of Trade Journal ’’ makes out that, when “ invisible 
exports” and the coin and bullion figures are taken into 
account, the United Kingdom enjoyed in the first six months 
of the year a real export balance of £70 millions, which, it 
is estimated, should grow into one of £180 millions for the 
full calendar year 1920. This is a measure of this country’s 
ability to rebuild its investments abroad—so largely parted 
with during the war—or to pay off foreign debt. With this 
favorable balance existing and growing, the weakness of the 
American exchange seems at first sight a curious anomaly. 
It has, however, to be remembered in this connection (1) that 
a considerable portion of our exports is sent to struggling 
countries, from whom we have to accept terms of long credit 
in place of the normal prompt payment, the effect on exchange 
being therefore deferred ; and (2) that abnormally heavy pur- 
chases of dollars have been going on in preparation for 
financing heavy seasonal imports in the early autumn. Pre- 
parations for financing cotton imports may bring the pound 








down even lower than it is now in terms of the dollar before 
a recovery sets in. But the satisfactory expansion in British 
exports and the figures now published of the “ real” trade 
balance of the United Kingdom are a good augury for a 
steady recovery in the New York rate a little later on. 


Gitt-EpGep YIELDS. 

Quotations in the market for British Government 
securities are such that the most attractive yields can be 
obtained by purchases at present prices. A few examples 
are given below :— 


Price 
of Aug 18, Present 
Redemption. 1920. 


Final Date 
Issue 
Price. 


Name of Security. re 
Yield. 


March Ist, 1928 oe 82x 
At 102, Oct. 1st, 1922 

At 102, Apl. Ist, 1923 

At 102, Sept. lst, 1923 

At 103, Oct. 1st, 1924 

Oct. 5th, 1921 ... 

Jan. 28th, 1930 

Oct. 1st, 1927... 


Oo, War [oan ..... oe 
%, National War Bonds Par 
% do. do. Par 
% #«do. do. Par 
% ~@do.z do. Par 
o, Exchequer Bonds... Par 
% do. 1D. eee _ 
®, National War Bonds Par 
(Free of Tax.) 
It should be noted that yields in the above table include the profit 
on the redemption which is free of income tax. 
* Free of income tax. 


WAOWOWOO): 


The yield, shown in the last column of this table, includes 
the profit on redemption, but does not take into account the 
fact that such profit is not subject to taxation. This fact 
makes the actual full yield higher in every case for those 
who buy now to hold until the redemption date. 


Company NOTES. 


At the close of last year the Anglo-Dutch Plantations 
of Java received £1,500,000 from the Netherlands Indies 
Government in respect of expropriation of rights and pro- 
perties. The intentions of the directors in dealing with this 
sum are published this week. A bonus of one share for every 
two held is to be distributed to shareholders and the money is 
being retained for future land development. The market was 
apparently disappointed at the decision to make no cash 
distribution. But, pending the Chairman’s explanation of 
the position fully to a shareholders’ meeting, the current 
criticisms of the directors’ policy seem premature. The 
company is in a very powerful position. The report of 
Furness, Withy & Co. for the year ended April 30th last 
shows a substantial increase in profits. Ten per cent. free of 
tax is paid, against 20 per cent. (free) a year ago, but the 
capital ranking for dividend is double. A sum of £500,000 is 
placed to depreciation, against an allowance of £300,000 a 
year ago to Trade Contingencies Fund. For the year ended 
June 30th Bass, Ratcliffe & Gretton’s gross trading profit 
rose by nearly £223,000, but expenses rose by more still, and 
although “sundry revenue” showed up well, distributable 
profits is only £22,000 in advance of last year’s. Shareholders 
in the Dunlop Rubber Company, who received a bonus of 
50 per cent. in 1918, are to receive another huge bonus in the 
shape of three new £1 shares for each similar share held. 
This bonus issue will raise the issued capital of the company 
to £10,000,000. The continuous expansion of the activities 
of Lever Brothers continues. The latter company has offered 
to purchase the preferred ordinary and preference share 
capital of A. & F. Pears Limited, the famous soap manufac- 
turers. The terms offered have been fully printed in the 
daily press, and the directors of A. & F. Pears advise 
acceptance. 


A Stock Excuance Loss. 


In the death of Mr. Charles Gardner, of the well-known 
firm of Laurence, Sons & Gardner, in an heroic attempt to 
save a boy from drowning, the Stock Exchange laments the 
loss of a widely-respected and popular member. In business 
matters the House knew Mr. Gardner in particular as an 
authority on rubber plantation companies. The deep and 
widespread regret expressed in Stock Exchange circles this 
week is a notable tribute to a remarkable charm of person- 
ality and an exceptional fineness of character. 


L. J. R. 








